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THE GENESIS OF FAITH. 
Il. 


fe SUBSTANCE, AUGMENTATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
ARTICLES AND DOGMAS OF FAITH—CATHOLIC DOC- 
ATHOLIC SCIENCE—THE TYPE OF CHRISTIAN SO- 

¢ IN THE CHURCH OF JERUSALEM. 


Wauat faith is has been already explained, and the method by 
ich the intellect is prepared to give the supernatural assent of 
to the truth revealed and also made to know what that truth 
ich has been revealed. 
are certain other things needing explanation concern- 
iS very truth which has been rev ealed, as to what its sub- 
ee is, whether it was all revealed at once or only by parts in 
: live manner, whether in any way and by what way it is 
yab) Gol continual development, and how far knowledge and 
: lief of this truth is in itself necessary to salvation or made ob- 
by a divine precept given to all men or to some men 


t is evident that everything which God reveals in any way 
ns the perfect and undoubting assent of every man as soon as 
n certainly what that is which God has revealed. All 
late revelations and all those which may have failed of cer- 
and authentic transmission to the present time may be passed 
sand only the common, universal and public revelation actual- 
ting in some certain depository and authentic medium, be 
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made the topic of consideration. The Christian Revelation jg for 
us a mediate revelation. It comes to us by a tradition from those 
who received it immediately from God, as something handed 
down from our fathers and preserved by the care and Custody of 
successive generations. It is contained in the written and yp. 
written memorials and testimonies of the word of God left to the 
church by the apostles, which include all the documents of reye. 
lation from Adam to Christ contained in the Old Testament, al] 
the canonical books of the New Testament, and all else which has 
been handed down by oral tradition as divine doctrine or law from 
the mouth of Jesus Christ or the inspiration of the Holy Ghost, 
The written word contained in the Bible embraces an immense 
amount of instruction concerning doctrines and truths which are 
within the scope of human knowledge and are matter of rational 
science, as well as concerning historical events. It is also full of 
prophetic descriptions of future events many of which are yet to 
be fulfilled. All these are in a more or less close and direct con 
nection with the proper subject-matter of the divine revelation, 
viz. the mysteries of faith, the truths which are disclosed in view 
of the supernatural destination and end of man. It is our duty 
to believe that all which the authors of these divine books have 
written under the impulse and direction of inspiration is true, 
according to the intention of the Holy Spirit. As soon as one 
knows with certainty what the Holy Spirit intended to convey 
to man through the medium of the inspired word, he is bound to 
assent to its truth on the veracity of God. Yet, it is manifestly 
impossible to know with certainty what this absolute sense of the 
whole Bible and every part of it really is, and only a small num. 
ber of men have been or ever will be capable of reading under- 
standingly more than a small portion of its contents. It cannot 
be, therefore, that the whole amount of that which is in itself re 
vealed truth should be of faith in respect to all men, and neces- 
sary as a means indispensable to salvation. What is necessary to 
be explicitly believed, and what men are bound to know and be 
lieve explicitly by a just precept, must be proposed in such a way 
as to give in an easy and obvious manner certitude of faith. 
The essential substance of the faith must have been revealed 
from the first and remain the same to the very last. It is equally 
necessary to all men from the beginning to the end of the world, 
and that which is alone necessary must be in itself sufficient in 
its own nature, for what suffices for one man must in and of itself 
suffice for all as the indispensable means of salvation. The pri- 
mary and ultimate object of faith is God, for the purpose of reve- 
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lation is to make God known. In the supernatural order, faith is 
the medium by which God is known as the sovereign good which 
can be possessed and enjoyed by man in the beatific vision. The 
substance of the revelation made by God to men consists there- 
fore in this, that God as the sovereign good exists, and that he 
has provided a way for men to attain to the possession of this 
sovereign good. These two general articles of faith include im- 
plicitly or virtually the entire revelation with all its successive 
augmentations from Adam to Christ, and its subsequent explica- 
tions in the Catholic Church. _ They were made known from the 
beginning to the human race universally and have always been 
believed by all men who have had divine faith. In these two 
general articles are included two particular articles, the Trinity 
of Persons in the one divine essence and the Incarnation of the 
Second Person, the Son or Word, for the salvation of men. 
These, also, were obscurely revealed from the beginning in such 
away as to be more or less explicitly believed by the more en- 
lightened, and implicitly by the common multitude of true be- 
lievers. The substance of the faith is one and unalterable, all be- 
lievers have been Christians from the beginning of the world, 
and the true church, or the collection of true believers, is the 
same society in all the phases of its existence, not generically 
changed but perfected in the specific constitution of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The augmentation of the revelation from Adam to Christ con- 
sisted, in respect to the primary and substantial articles of faith, 
in new and successive manifestations of the mysteries and truths 
contained in these four articles, clearer disclosures of the divine 
perfections and of the attributes and work of the Messias, the 
Redeemer of mankind. Nothing has been or can be added to this 
substance of the faith. The additional revelations given through 
Moses and the prophets, Christ and the apostles, have for their 
object secondary and accidental articles and dogmas of faith, par- 
ticular facts connected with the history of the providential way 
of salvation, and precepts of the divine law prescribing the means 
and ways by which men are to attain true Christian righteous- 
ness and salvation. The entire sum of the revelations given from 
the beginning, closing with the completed teaching of the apos- 
tles, preserved in the church, and proposed by her authority, is in 
itself the credible object of faith and presents its credentials by 
which it exacts undoubting credence in so far as it is made known 
in its true sense and significance with certainty. In this aspect, 
revealed truth is, like science, boundless and inexhaustible. The 
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Bible, like the visible universe, is a treasure-house of wealth from 
which all generations until the end of the world can draw pure 
gold and gems of theology. That Unwritten Word, the Gospel 
and Epistle written by the Holy Ghost in the mind and heart of 
the apostles and transmitted by a living tradition which is per. 
petually and unerringly expressed in the universal teaching of 
‘ the church and the universal belief of the faithful, is a petennial 
source of unfathomable depth which fills all the reservoirs of ra. 
tional and spiritual knowledge but is not adequately measured by 
any number of intellectual conceptions or dogmatic formulas, 
Divine faith, ina general sense, embraces all this in the act of 
firm and undoubting assent to all that God has revealed, because 
he is the Eternal Truth and can never be deceived himself or de. 
ceive his rational creatures. In a particular sense, the act of faith 
explicitly assents to so much of this truth as is explicitly and cer. 
tainly known to be the truth which God has intended to manifest 
by his revelation. All this part of the whole which is of faith in 
itself, is of faith in respect to us. The ordinary way by which this 
explicit and certain knowledge is imparted is the authority of the 
CatholicChurch. Whatever thechurch proposes toall the faithful 
as certainly revealed is of Catholic faith. All which she requires 
the faithful to know and to believe explicitly, is of universal obli- 
gation and necessary to be believed, either by reason of its in 
trinsic necessity as the indispensable condition of salvation, or by 
an extrinsic, moral necessity which is the reason and motive of 
the precept. All that which the church proposes as of faith be- 
sides the primary articles which all the faithful are bound to 
know and believe explicitly, they must believe implicitly, if they 
do not know what they are. That is, they must believe that 
whatever the church teaches as a dogma of faith is really a re 
vealed truth, and be ready to assent to it, as soon as it is proposed 
to them. Those who are bound to acquire a greater knowledge 
of the faith than is required of all the faithful have a special obli- 
gation of inquiring into the Catholic doctrine ; in certain cases, 
eg. when they are priests or teachers, of knowing all that the 
church has defined, and when they have learned what the Catho- 
lic dogmas are, they are bound to an explicit belief of each and 
every one of them. 

The articles of faith, in the strict sense of the word, are those 
dogmas which are principal, primarily pertaining to the faith, 
more necessary to be known, and having a special difficulty of 
belief. They are summed up in the Creeds, and, according to aa 
approved and generally received division, are twelve in number, 
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Six of these pertain to the Godhead, and they are: 1. The Unity 
of the Godhead; 2. The Trinity of Persons in the Godhead ; 3. 
The work of God in the creation; 4. The work of God in the 
church for the sanctification of men; 5. The work of God in the 
resurrection ; 6. The consummation of the works of God in the 
everlasting life of the blessed in heaven. Six others pertain to 
the humanity of Christ. These are: 1. The divine conception and 
birth of Christ from the Virgin Mary; 2. His passion, death and 
burial; 3. His descent to the infernal region or hell; 4. His re- 
surrection ; 5. His ascension; 6. His second coming to judgment. 
Some theologians enumerate fourteen articles, dividing the dogma 
of the Trinity into three, each one of which respects one of the 
Persons, and combining the resurrection of the body and ever- 
lasting life into one. By these articles, all the principal parts of 
the faith are connected and compose a complete organic body of 
doctrine, as the members of the animal body are joined together 
and fitted into each other by the joints, and hence comes the 
term article, from the word which signifies joint in Greek and 
Latin. 

The Creed, comprising these principal dogmas of faith, is a 
symbol expressing in a few brief comprehensive formulas the sum 
of doctrine which was taught to catechumens before they were 
baptized. This instruction necessarily included much more, both 
as an elucidation of the articles of the Creed, and also as an ex- 
planation of the moral and religious rule of conduct prescribed 
to the faithful, and of the sacraments which they were preparing 
to receive. The dogma of the Real Presence, although a dis- 
tinct mystery, known solely by divine revelation, one of those 
truths which are the most necessary to be known and believed, 
and having a special difficulty, was not placed among the articles 
of the baptismal creed because it was only disclosed to the bap- 
tized when they were prepared for their first communion. This 
dogma and all other dogmas of Catholic faith not expressly con- 
tained in the twelve articles of faith, are nevertheless contained in 
some one or more of these, implicitly or virtually, or at least are 
connected with them by a close relation. The entire doctrine 
which is of faith respecting the seven sacraments, for instance, is 
only an expansion and completion of the fourth article, “The 
Holy, Catholic Church.” The dogmas of Catholic faith are all 
those truths which are revealed by God and as such proposed by 
the church as objects of faith to the illuminated intellect of all the 
faithful universally, and which every one of these is bound to 
believe as a revealed truth on the veracity of God, as soon as he 
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knows that the church teaches it by her divine authority, gl. 
though all are not bound to know explicitly all these dogmas, 

It is now easy to understand in what sense the objective faith 
of the church universal existing in its generic character from the 
begirining, and in its specific character of Catholic and Apostolic 
Unity from the time of Christ, has been or is capable of augmen. 
tation. 

The four articles of faith which compose its substance haye 
not been and cannot be added to, by a revelation of new truth 
similar to themselves. The two particular articles included in 
these four were more distinctly revealed, at intervals, between 
the time of the primitive revelation made to Adam and the final 
revelation made through Jesus Christ. They were also by him 
through the apostles promulgated to all mankind and made ob. 
jects of universal obligatory belief. Besides these fundamental 
and primary truths, a number of secondary and accidental truths 
were revealed for the first time and added to the deposit of faith, 
The entire text of the Bible may be compared to the tissue which 
supports the network of blood-vessels in the body, or to the tex. 
ture on which figures are embroidered. It is all inspired. God 
is its principal author, and it is all an object of faith. Apostolic 
Tradition is its complement and authentic commentary. Having 
been completed when the last of the Apostles finished giving his 
testimony, the only way in which the objective faith is capable of 
increase from that time until the end of the world is an increase 
of the actual illumination proceeding from it upon the minds of 
thase whom it enlightens, giving them a clearer and more exten. 
sive knowledge of the contents of the revelation confided in its 
perfect and finished state to the Catholic Church, for custody, in- 
terpretation and promulgation. 

The Council of Trent has explicitly declared what the office 
of the church is in defining and decreeing dogmatically what 
are doctrines of faith to be received and believed by all as a con- 
dition of Catholic communion. It is namely: “To make an ex- 
position to all the faithful of Christ of the true and sound doc 
trine . . . which the Sun of Righteousness, Christ Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, taught, the Apostles have deliv- 
ered, and the Catholic Church, prompted by the Holy Spirit, has 
perpetually retained ” (sess. 6 et 13). 

The church does not receive through Popes or Councils, or 
admit and promulgate as received through private persons, any 
new public revelations which are added to the tradition of re 
vealed truth handed down from the apostles, and to be believed 
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with divine faith. The church, therefore, does not frame any 
new articles of faith or new dogmas, since her gift of infallibility 
is not a gift of inspiration, and her divine authority as a teacher 
does not enable her to propose any new doctrine as a revealed 
truth, which was not before in itself revealed and pertaining to 
the objective faith. Every new definition or declaration which 
she makes by which some proposition which was not before of 
Catholic faith is decreed and promulgated as pertaining to the 
faith, is only a juridical and infallible declaration that something 
is a revealed truth which was not beforehand certainly known by 
all to be contained in Scripture or Tradition. The subject-matter 
of all decrees in which dogmas of faith are formulated is that 
truth which has been formally revealed by God, and in its own 
proper concept is in itself, and immediately the object of the 
divine testimony, contained in the divine word. It is explicitly 
contained in the divine word, if it is clearly and distinctly ex- 
pressed in its own proper terms. It is zmp/icitly contained in it, 
if it is involved and implied in the explicit terms of the revelation 
and needs some declaratory proposition by which it is explicated 
and made apparent. In this manner, all propositions synonymous 
with those which are explicitly revealed are revealed implicitly. 
So, also, are all correlatives ; ¢.g. in the proposition that Jesus is 
the Son of God, it is revealed that God is the Father of Jesus; 
and in this, that God is the creator of all things, that all things 
are creatures of God. Again, in the explicit revelation of any 
proposition, the falsity of the contradictory proposition is im- 
plicitly revealed. Further, in the revelation of a whole the im- 
‘plicit revelation of its essential parts is contained; e.g. that 
Christ had a human will endowed with freedom is contained in 
the revealed truth of his perfect manhood. Finally, in the reve- 
lation of a universal proposition the particular and singular pro- 
positions which are contained in it by a rigorous logical necessity 
are implicitly revealed. Thus, the truth that God has created all 
substances formally and necessarily implies that he has created 
all genera, species and individuals contained in this supreme 
genus of substance. In the truth that God has made the human 
soul immortal is contained the truth of the immortality of each 
individual person of the human race, taken singly. 

The Catholic Church, in the exercise of her prerogative 
of infallibly defining dogmas of faith explains some which she has 
explicitly taught from the beginning in more clear and precise 
terms, generally in order to shut out heresies and errors which 
have arisen ; she pronounces some things to be certainly revealed 
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which were not previously known with certainty to all instruc, 
ed Catholics in their distinct and precise notion and might there. 
fore be a matter of controversy ; and applies universal dogmas to 
the particulars implicitly contained in them, thus making what 
was an object of universal implicit faith the object of explicit be 
lief to all the faithful. 

The Catholic Faith includes all and only that sum of doctrines 
which the church distinctly proposes to all the faithful, by her 
ordinary and solemn teaching, declarations and definitions, to be 
believed as formally and immediately revealed by God. She 
holds the subjects of her jurisdiction answerable before her exter. 
nal tribunal in respect to heresy, only in so far as they dispute or 
deny some part of this dogmatic teaching of the Catholic Faith, 
But, in conscience, and before God, every one is bound to believe, 
by divine faith, whatever he certainly knows to be revealed in 
Scripture or Tradition, and to believe in general that all which is 
contained in these sources of divine truth, in its real and genuine 
sense, is the authentic testimony of God. Moreover, every one 
who applies himself to the study of theology is bound by the na. 
tural law, to use diligence, prudence and honesty in forming his 
opinions in respect to all that part of revelation which is more or 
less obscure. It is one part of this prudence to pay a due defer. 
ence to the judgment of the wisest, most learned and most holy 
teachers and interpreters of the Holy Scriptures and Catholic 
doctrine, especially where there is a general consent and agree. 
ment among them. , 

Besides the actual contents of the divine revelation, there is 
virtually contained in it an indefinite number of conclusions and’ 
inferences which can be deduced from the premisses which it 
affords, by the aid of other premisses furnished by natural reason. 
These conclusions make up a great part of theological and moral 
science and spiritual doctrine. The truth which is attained by 
this process is not formally and immediately revealed truth, but 
is truth which becomes known by the application of the princi: 
ples of revealed truth to matters of human and rational cognition. 
This order of ideas is connected more or less closely with the . 
proper domain of faith and is subordinated to it in so far as itis 
related either to dogma or to morals. By reason of this subordr 
nation, the divine authority of the church is competent to define 
infallibly the truth of conclusions and inferences from dogmas 
of faith which are not in themselves pertaining to the faith, 
and to condemn infallibly errors which are not directly and 
formally heretical. And beyond this infallible authority there 
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ig a legitimate disciplinary authority of directing and con- 
trolling the teaching of Catholic schools and authors, to which 
obedience is due, and which can be securely followed although it 
does not give absolute and final certitude. 

It is evident from what has been said that what may be called 
ina comprehensive sense Catholic science is of vast extent and 
continually enlarging its boundaries. There is first the positive 
Catholic doctrine embracing all that teaching of the church to 
which the faithful are bound to give the firm assent of their 
minds, and which in respect to whatever is proposed as divinely 
revealed is the assent of divine faith. Then there is the entire 
divine tradition in its sources, especially in the Holy Scriptures, 
presenting an inexhaustible field for study. Besides the dogma- 
ticand moral doctrine which is the primary scope and object of 
revelation, there is a vast amount of history, prophecy, imagina- 
tive representation of sacred and heavenly things, where the 
humble and pious mind is left to a great extent free to prosecute 
its search for the true, the good and the beautiful, disclosed and 
set forth by the Divine Word himself with the greatest abundance 
through the medium of inspired men whose personal intelligence 
and knowledge were in-no wise suppressed but rather enhanced 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit. All which is thus re- 
ceived by way of instruction and on the divine authority of the 
teacher can be made, in so far as the faculty of reason is compe- 
tent to understand it, matter of rational apprehension and of cer- 
tain or probable conviction upon its evidence or its analogy and 
correspondence with natural knowledge. Outside of this proper 
sphere of scientific theology, the human mind illuminated by 
faith can prosecute the study of philosophy and of every branch 
of knowledge with much greater advantage than it could, were it 
deprived of the light of divine revelation. And by a co-ordina- 
tion of all the parts of universal knowledge, it can rise to a sub- 
lime, universal, synthetical science embracing all the intelligible, 
and combining the multiform harmonies of the universe into an 
ideal unity. 

In calling this universal science Catholic, we use this term only 
ina wide sense. It is not meant that all science depends on reve- 
lation or on definitions of the church. This is only true of Theo- 
logy, properly so called. All that is knowable or provable from 
natural principles of cognition comes under the head of purely 
natural and rational knowledge and opinion. This kind of science 
is free in its own sphere, governed by its own laws and possessed 
ofits own rights. It is only bound to abstain from contradicting 
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revelation and the legitimate deductions from revealed truths 
and facts. That is, its professors are so bound, for science itself 
cannot contradict the word of its own Author. All that part of 
science which respects the highest and most universal truths and 
considers all things in their deepest causes belongs to philosophy, 
Even those truths which. are also contained in revelation, inso 
far as they are within the sphere and scope of natural reason are 
objects of philosophy. Theology, itself, in so far as it demands 
assent to its doctrines by reason of their evidence or of the proofs 
of discursive reasoning, is a kind of human science. Strictly 
speaking, Catholic science embraces only the sum of truths 
taught with authority by the Catholic Church. We speak of 
Catholic science in a more comprehensive sense, as including all 
those universal truths which are in harmony with Catholic faith 
and doctrine, which receive from the light of revelation their 
ultimate perfection and certainty, and by virtue of which all parts 
and details of knowledge are reduced to unity and co-ordinated 
in one synthetic whole. 

Excellent and valuable as this knowledge is, it is not identical 
with Faith, it is far inferior to Faith, and its chief utility consists 
in the service which it is capable of rendering to Faith. Itis 
Faith made perfect by Love which is the true life of the soul, the 
light and the life of the world, the aurora of the eternal light. 
All the science and literature of the world, sacred and profane, is 
as nothing compared with the Four Gospels of the four simple 
hearted evangelists. The Eternal Wisdom did not leave mankind 
to the cold moonlight, the faint starlight of natural reason, philo- 
sophical speculation, weary, difficult research into the secrets of 
his created works. Hecame in person to illuminate the world. 
Clothed with human form, the Eternal Wisdom did not teach 
men by philosophy. He presented himself, and his truth as an 
object of faith, of hope and of love to the pure in heart and the 
penitent, to the unlettered and the poor. He drew the minds 
and hearts of his disciples to the contemplation and love of his 
Godhead, by the beauty of holiness, the charm of a love without 
example, in his manhood. All the power of Christianity by which 
it conquered the world came from the faith and love which Jesus 
Christ awoke by his personal presence, the manifestation in visi- 
ble form of God, the supreme object of the intellect, the sovereign 
good of the will. This living image of the wisdom and good 
ness of God captivated the minds and hearts of those who were 
worthy to behold it. They were carried out of themselves and 
transformed by this living faith, and it was this which made them 
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heroes and martyrs, apostles and confessors, endowed with a su- 
perhuman, divine might which overcame the world and regene- 
rated the human race. This is the minute but pungent mustard. 
seed, full of fructifying power, which grew into the great tree of 
Christianity. The source of all the life-giving power of Christian- 
ity in all the ages which have passed, still remaining without any 
waste of energy in the present, and destined to bring the redeem- 
ing work of Christ to its perfect fulfilment in the future, is to be 
found in that small society of believers who were gathered to- 
gether in Jerusalem after the ascension of the Lord. There is to 
be seen the original, genuine, charming Ideal of Christianity and 
Christianized human society, with all its lineaments of fascinating 
beauty, perfect in the infantine face and form of the Catholic 
Church in its cradle. It is the beautiful white Dove of pale-gold 
plumage and silver wings, in its nest. 

The group of disciples who had seen the Lord upon the cross, 
who had conversed with him after the resurrection, who had wit- 
nessed his ascension, who had received the gifts of his Holy 
Spirit; haunting the footsteps of the Master in and around Jerusa- 
lem, walking in Gethsemani and on the Mount of Olives, visiting 
the courts of the Temple, assembling in the Coenaculum where 
he had instituted the Holy Eucharist; were the nucleus of 
a new creation, the germ of a new kingdom, the founders of a 
new Jerusalem, a city of righteousness and peace; the progeni- 
tors of anew race of men, the society of the children of faith. 
One of that living group was the Virgin Mary, the living fulfil- 
ment of the prophecies, the impersonated Creed, the witness of 
the mysteries of Faith, the last glory of the old and the first 
of the new Jerusalem. There were Peter and James and John, 
Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea, the centurion who was 
converted at the cross, Lazarus and Mary Magdalen. Hundreds 
at first, and after a short time some thousands, were joined with 
these in the communion of the Apostolic Church. All these had 
the Old and the New Testaments embodied and present before 
their eyes. Their bishop was a descendant of David, James the 
Less the cousin of Our Lord, in whom was partially fulfilled the 
promise to King David chiefly fulfilled in his greater Son, and 
who ruled as a spiritual prince that first church of Jerusalem, the 
en of the spiritual kingdom promised to David's royal 
ine. 

_ The entire theology and philosophy of Revelation and Faith 
is Set before our eyes in a concrete and visible form in the history 
of this first ten years of the Christian religion. The rational and 
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historical credibility of the Faith, in what a book of Evidenggs 
was it not set forth before the eyes of all who could read it! 
ever there were reasonable men in the world, who believed and 
acted in perfect accordance with the dictates of reason, they were 
those who believed in the Lord whom they had seen risen from 
the dead and ascending into heaven, and who sacrificed every. 
thing to bear witness to the facts and truths which God made 
man had manifested before their eyes. The necessity of upright 
hearts and of the light and grace of the Holy Spirit in order that 
the evidence which Christ gave of his divine mission might take 
an efficacious hold of the mind, and the will be moved to embrace 
the truth with a living, loving faith, is manifest in the unbelief 
and hatred of the Jewish rulers. They had the evidence before 
their eyes, they could not maintain a plausible argument against 
it. For a considerable time, they were forced to leave the disci. 
ples of Christ in liberty and they were in favor with the common 
people. Nevertheless, the Jewish people and their rulers, as a 
body, rejected Christ obstinately, and were as a consequence cast 
off. This signal example proves that God does not force his 
truth and grace upon the unwilling, and that men are free to re. 
ject them if they choose to do so, to blind their minds to evidence, 
and to shut their hearts against grace. 

The distinction between revealed truth and purely rational 
science, between faith and natural knowledge, and the wholly su 
pernatural character of the Christian Religion and Christian vir 
tue, are shown in the method which Jesus Christ adopted for the 
preservation and propagation of the kingdom which he founded. 
Humble, simple and unlettered persons were selected as his im 
struments. The Gospel was not preached after the manner of a 
philosophy, the church was not founded in worldly power and 
splendor. Not that the Lord rejected those men and those things 
which are in a human sense great, admirable and powerful, from 
all share in the construction and propagation of his earthly king: 
dom. But, since he came to make a new and perfect revelation 
of supernatural truth, to found anew a’supernatural order, to re 
novate the world in a divine manner, he chose to put aside for a 
time those temporal things which could only serve their secon 
dary purpose and be made subservient to a higher power, after 
he had first established the foundation of his kingdom in a supe? 
natural manner. 

The fact that teaching by the way of revelation and faith is 
the only method which meets the necessities of men in their ae 
tual condition, and the superior excellence and efficiency of this 
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method, are shown in the prototypal and ideal form in which 
Christianity began its existence in the church of Jerusalem. 
Those simple-minded, simple-hearted disciples of Jesus possessed 
the wisdom after which sages had aspired and toiled, which pro- 
phets had possessed only in part. They had a wisdom far sur- 
passing the philosophy of Plato. They lived in a community far 
exceeding his Ideal Republic. In the apostolicchurch still in the 
minute proportions of infancy, existed the type and the germ of 
that renovated humanity, which needed only full and universal 
development to transform the human race and realize in all men 
that possession of the supreme good which philosophers had re- 
garded as the highest attainment of the ¢/#e of men. They were 
a brotherhood in faith and love, sharing alike, without regard to 
rank or nationality, or any other difference, in all spiritual and 
temporal goods. This idyllic period was short, but it has left an 
ineflaceable reminiscence of itself which can never lose its charm, 
preserved in the brief, graphic memorial of that Evangelist St. 
_ Luke whio, according to the early traditions, was a painter, and 
who has certainly in his words, painted the most fascinating of 
pictures, the portrait of Ideal Christianity from life. 

The Blessed Virgin was translated, James and Stephen were 
martyred, Peter and the great convert Paul, the apostles and 
evangelists and principal disciples, were scattered like burning 
coals from that first furnace where the fire of faith and love was 
kindled and gathered its intense heat; to inflame hearts else- 
where, to kindle all over that flame which was destined to em- | 
brace the world and baptize it “in the Holy Ghost and in fire.” 
All that Christianity has accomplished is the result of that faith 
and love which bound those first disciples together in one bro- 
therhood. All that it will yet accomplish must come from the 
same source. Their testimony has been perpetuated by the Ca- 
tholic Church which began with this believing, loving brother- 
hood, and through this testimony the true Ideal of all divine and 
human perfection in wisdom, holiness, goodness and beauty im- 
personated in Jesus Christ has been kept before the eyes of men, 
to call forth the same faith and the same love which entranced 
and transformed the first “eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
Word of Life.” 

The genuine ideal type of the church is always to be realized, 
developed, renewed, by reverting to this first, original manifesta- 
tion of apostolic Christianity. Every age needs to be baptized in 
the divine flame of faith and love which was symbolized by the 
tongues of fire that sat on the heads of the disciples on the first 
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Day of Pentecost. It is this faith inspirited and inflamed by loye 
which gives power to the testimony of the truth of Christianity, 
There are evidences, arguments, motives of credibility in abund. 
ance, a mountain of books written to prove, defend, explain the 
Christian Religion. Nothing can be said against them, but they 
do not suffice to convince those who have lost faith and hope, to 
convert an unbelieving generation, to renovate minds and hearts 
which have become dark and cold. It is the living witness of 
faith and love, the unanimous voice of many tongues of fire utter. 
ing the same truth in words accompanied by deeds, which gives 
penetrating, vivid, convincing power to the reasons and motiyes 
for believing. The truth to which testimony is given is that 
God loves not the elect alone or the ¢/ite, but all men ; that Christ 
died for all, that saving truth and grace are proposed to all 
without difference or exception, in such a way as to be adapted 
to men of every sort or condition, age or country, to the common 
multitude, to the lowest classes, to the simple and unlearned, 
even to the sinful and degraded. By the very terms of sucha . 
Gospel it can only be reduced to practice by constituting Chris. 
tian society as a loving brotherhood into which all are invited, 
like that primitive church of the first ten years of Christianity at 
Jerusalem. The perfect community of all temporal as well as 
spiritual goods which existed there is a sort of ideal image in 
which the genius of Christianity was embodied. It represented 
unity in love produced by unity in faith, in a form of simple, 
_wholly unworldly, purely religious life in community. This 
form could not, from the nature of the case, become the perma. 
nent, universal form of Christian society. But it represents what 
Christian society ought to be in its spirit and principles, under 
all forms however different from itself and from each other in 
their variable accidents. That is, a society united in faith and 
love, in which the temporal is subordinated to the eternal, and all 
necessary spiritual and temporal goods are brought within the 
reach of all classes of men without exception. When we reflect 
that a thousand million of human beings who are not yet en- 
lightened by Christian faith, and a great multitude of those who 
are nominally reckoned as Christians are calling on Christianity 
to do its appointed work of redeeming them from intellectual, 
moral and physical miseries of the most appalling magnitude, it 
becomes a matter of serious inquiry for all who profess to be 
really Christians, how can a renovation of Christian society in 
the unity of faith and love be accomplished, and the limits of the 
brotherhood in faith and love which Christ established be extended 
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so as to embrace all mankind. This is a topic which would re- 
quire a volume, and we have already arrived at the end of what 
we intended to say. 


THE WRAITH OF THE ACHENSEE. 


A TALE OF OLD MUNICH, IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
(Founded on fact.) 


CHAPTER I. 


In a small, cheerless apartment on the topmost floor of a 
house in Fingergasse—the narrowest street in Munich—there 
lived forty years ago two poor art students. Their names were 
Carl Schelling and Heinrich Bach. Ay, they were very poor, 
not far removed indeed from beggary, for between them they 
actually possessed only one suit of clothes. This may seem too 
strange to be believed; yet whoever has mingled much with 
German students, and seen the hardships which they cheerfully 
endure in order to acquire knowledge, will not deem it so very 
improbable. Nor did their one threadbare suit cause any of their 
comrades to look down upon them: Carl and Heinrich were wel- 
come to every “kneipe,” and what grieved the two friends most 
was that at these jovial reunions they could never be together. 
One must needs remain at home, high up under the peaked roof, 
amid the rooks and swallows of dingy Fingergasse. 

The master under whom they were studying was the cele- 
brated sculptor Schwanthaler; and let us here observe that of 
all his many pupils he considered Heinrich and Carl the most 
gifted. Indeed, so highly did Schwanthaler appreciate their ta- 
lents that he had hired for each of them a studio in the great 
gloomy building next to St. Michael’s Church, which is now used 
partly as a museum, partly as an academy of art, and which in 
days gone by had been a Benedictine cloister. Here they might 
labor at whatever tasks he set them, undisturbed by the presence 
of other students ; and when Schwanthaler had first shown them 
this mark of his favor the young men were able to come every 
day to their work, and delighted him by the rapid progress they 
made. Now, however, at the time our story opens, the pittance 
which they had been wont to receive from their parents was 
nolonger forthcoming—the old folks were dead—and ere long 
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Schwanthaler noticed that whenever one came to his studio the 
other was absent from his; and this surprised him a good deal, 
Still, he did not ask any questions, for Schwanthaler knew how 
morbidly sensitive Carl and Heinrich were.’ The two friends 
were about of an age—three-and-twenty—and their cheeks were 
marked by the same number of scars. For, as we have said, 
poverty did not keep them aloof from their fellow-students, and 
German students are prone to fight duels. But in temperament 
Carl and Heinrich differed not a little ; and perhaps it is why they 
got along so well together. Heinrich was calm, pensive, and full 
of dry humor. He was likewise gifted with an exquisite sense of 
beauty—so much so that whenever he met a beautiful maiden her 
face would haunt him all the rest of the day. But then he sel- 
dom prayed or went to church—unless drawn thither by one 
of the gentler sex—and he used laughingly to assert that Carl 
prayed enough for both. This was hardly an exaggeration. 
Carl was extremely devout, heard Mass every second morning, 
and was troubled not a little by scruples. Never did he go tohis 
studio without first entering a church, where he spent a few 
minutes in prayer. For his was a chaste soul; he knew the 
temptations to which an artist is exposed, and he never permitted 
himself to touch even the tip of a model’s finger. Yet full as 
much as Heinrich did Carl admire beauty; he had-even been 
known to stand a whole hour before Raphael’s picture of St. 
Cecilia, which hangs in the old Pinakothek, and some students 
had sneeringly said he was in love with the beautiful saint. Carl 
was, moreover, very hot-tempered, yet equally ready to forgive 
as to cross swords; and Heinrich, who knew him better than any- 
body else in Munich, declared that Carl had a heart as big as him- 
self. ; 

“ Did the professor visit your studio to-day?” inquired Carl 
one April evening, and setting aside, as he spoke, the ideal bust of 
a girl just ripening into womanhood which he had been working 
at since morning all alone in his dreary bed-chamber. 

“Yes,” answered Heinrich. “ And Schwanthaler was in an 
uncommonly genial mood. He heaped praises on my Ariadne 
and rapped twice at the door of your studio, then shrugged his 
shoulders and smiled as he turned away.” “ Humph! I wonder 
what he thinks of you and me?” continued Carl. “ For the past 
month he has never found us both at work on the same day.” 

“Well, whatever Schwanthaler may think, he does not com- 
plain,” answered Heinrich. “ Nay, he said this afternoon that we 
merited his warmest thanks for the help we have given him in 
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finishing his ‘ Battle of Arminius,’ which, by the way, in less than 
three weeks is to be placed in the Walhalla.” 

“ Well, I wonder what Schwanthaler means to do next ?”’ said 
Carl. “Ha! now we are coming to something interesting,” re- 
plied Heinrich. “ Well, you must know that our master has just 
been commissioned by the king to execute a colossal statue of 
Bavaria: it is to be ninety or a hundred feet high. But at the 
same time the Grand Duke of Nassau is anxious to have him re- 
store and embellish without delay the ancient castle of Rafenstein, 
which his highness has lately purchased, and which, as you know, 
stands on the mountain-side overhanging the Achensee.” 

“The most enchanting spot in the wide world,” exclaimed 
Carl, watching, as he spoke, a wreath of smoke circling upward 
from his old clay pipe. “ Ay,no lake—and I have wandered over 
all the Tyrol—ever inspired me with such thoughts as the Achen- 
see,” pursued Heinrich. “One might almost fancy that a piece 
of heaven’s bluest sky had fallen down and got wedged in among 
the mountains.” “ Ha! then you have only seen the Achensee in 
fine weather,” said Carl. “True,” answered Heinrich. “Well, 
go there when the wind is howling,” said Carl, who, besides being 
devout, was also very superstitious. “Go there when the rain 
and hail are pouring down and the thunder is roaring. Look at 
the Achensee then. Oh! you will behold a very different sight. 
The water is black as ink, and God! what unearthly sounds I did 
hear. The wails and shrieks rang in my ears and chased me like 
voices of fiends till I got back to Munich.” 

“Where you drowned them all in a schoppen of beer at 
the ‘White Lamb.’ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Heinrich. “ But now 
come, Carl, to business. As I have remarked, Schwanthaler 
has been commissioned to adorn the grounds about Rafenstein 
with nymphs and fauns. But he says he cannot do this and 
the statue of Bavaria at the same time. So what think you? 
He wants you and me to undertake the work at Rafenstein. 
‘There is a big black rock,’ he said, ‘immediately opposite the 
castle and about a hundred yards from the shore, which is sup- 
posed to be haunted—’ ” 

“Yes, yes, I remember the peasants said it was,” interrupted 
Carl. “The ghost of a poor girl, who was murdered and whose 
body was tossed into the lake, appears on that rock ever and 
anon.” 

“* Well, on that rock,’ said Schwanthaler to me, ‘I would like 
to see placed a figure representing a water-wraith. This will be 


an excellent subject for the exercise of your imagination. . But 
VOL, XXXII,—38 
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let each of you treat it in his own way and finish his own statue, 
Then when they are both completed I shall select the one which 
pleases me most.’ ”’ 

“Good! good!” ejaculated Carl. “It is a weird, ghostly 
subject, and I can throw my whole soul into it.” “ We shall be 
friendly rivals, but terribly earnest ones,” answered Heinrich, 
“Here, old fellow, give me your hand.” And with this he and 
Carl clasped hands. “ And long after we are sleeping in God’s. 
acre,” continued Carl, “either your water-wraith or mine will 
be standing on that rock, and the Grand Duke’s descendants will 
point to it and say: ‘Behold the work of a genius!’” Here 
Heinrich laughed, then walked towards the door “Ay, to. 
night is your night to drink beer at the‘ White Lamb,’ ” said Carl, 
“ And now you are off. Well, drink a schoppen for me, and don't 
get into, another duel until that last slash on your cheek is 
healed.” Heinrich nodded, then quitted the room, leaving his 
friend gazing on the bust at which he had been toiling all day, 
and wishing that he had money enough to light up the dusky 
chamber with a hundred tapers, in order that he might continue 
on with his labor until midnight; for it was a lovely head and 
Carl was in love with his own creation. “ But, alas!’ he sighed, 
“ darkness is coming on apace, the last swallow is twittering by 
the window, and soon I must go to bed and try to sleep.” For 
what else could the poor fellow do? “ But never mind,” mur- 
mured Carl presently ; “never mind. To-morrow it will be my 
turn to wear the clothes. Oh! how | wish it were to-morrow.” 

“IT wonder whom I can get to sit as a model for my water- 
wraith?” thought Heinrich, as he wended his way towards the 
Isar-Thor—the ancient entrance into Munich from across the 
Isar, and hard by which stood the well-known tavern christened 
“The White Lamb.” Heinrich knew a score of girls who sat as 
models, but they were all models by profession. 

“IT want somebody who will be my water-wraith for pure love 
of the thing,” he said to himself—“somebody who will inspire 
me. I wonder where I can find such a girl?” 

In about a quarter of an hour Heinrich found himself in the 
spacious beer-hall, where every second evening he came to chat 
and make merry. But this evening a “ kneipe ” was being given 
by the Teutonia Corps, of which he was a member, and the place 
was more thronged than usual. Indeed, it was difficult to distin- 
guish those who were seated at the far end of the hall, for every 
student had a pipe, and every pipe was sending forth an unend- 
ing stream of smoke, which, winding and twining about other 
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little smoke-clouds, formed a mistlike barrier which the eye 
could scarcely penetrate. “Welcome, Heinrich!” exclaimed half 
a dozen voices, as Heinrich squeezed himself into a seat at the 
long table, then glanced right and left to see how far off the big 
beer-bowl was. “Patience! it is coming; it will reach us by 
and by,” observed the friend on his left, who was likewise very 
thirsty, and who, besides being uncommonly fond of beer, was a 
pretty good Sanskrit scholar. Ina little while the old bowl—it 
was a century old at least, and out of it Déllinger, Liebig, 
Schwanthaler, Agassiz, and Kaulbach had oftentimes drunk in 
their youth—arrived at Heinrich’s parched lips. After quaffing 
a good, deep draught of the delicious beverage he passed it to 
the Sanskrit scholar. And so on and on the venerable bow! went, 
round and round and round the noisy table, to the music of two 
hundred and fifty jovial voices. 

“Well, I declare! who is this?” exclaimed Heinrich pre- 
sently, opening his eyes ever so wide. “I never saw this young 
woman before; and she has a peasant dress on. When did 
she arrive?’’ But his words were drowned in the din of the 
“kneipe,” and the waiter-girl who had so suddenly attracted 
Heinrich’s attention went by with nimble step, placed on the 
table a platter of sausages and sauerkraut, then as rapidly with- 
drew to fetch something else. As she passed along the line of 
students a score of hands were stretched forth to catch her hand. 
But she managed to elude them all with an arch smile and a 
sparkle of her eye which drove several of the students—especially 
the Sanskrit scholar—almost wild. “By St. Ulrich! that is a 
girl in ten thousand,” exclaimed Heinrich, as he watched the 
door through which she had disappeared. 

Ina few minutes the girl came back, whereupon our friend 
immediately raised his arm and made a sign to catch her glance. 
She saw the sign and presently was at his elbow. And now silly 
Heinrich, like the other students, made an attempt to steal her 
hand—her small, sunburnt hand. But the girl drew it quickly 
out of reach, then, bending down till her cheek was tantalizingly 
close to his, said: “1 did not hear your order, lieber Herr. Is it 
Sausages or schweinfleisch?” ‘“ Well, the uproar here this even- 
ing is perfectly deafening, my pretty one, and I am not surpris- 
ed that you did not hear me,” answered Heinrich. “But this is 
a grand ‘kneipe,’ you know, and ‘kneipes’ are always uproari- 
ous.’ He was about to go on and say something else, some- 
thing rather sentimental, when a hungry voice shouted, “ More 
Sausages! more sausages!” which caused the girl to say to Hein- 
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rich: “ Dear sir, 1 must be off. What is it you wish? Sausages, 
too?” “Yes, yes, sausages, sauerkraut, schweinfleisch, anything 
you like, only come back soon. I want to—” But she did not 
wait to hear the rest of Heinrich’s sentence ; she was half way to 
the kitchen when it was spoken. 

At this moment the beer-bowl, after having once more made 
the circuit of the table, found itself at Heinrich’s place again, and 
he took another drink; but this time it was only a sip. 

“T have been drinking your health, my pretty one,” he said 
when the girl brought him his sausages. “Indeed! Well, I re- 
joice to hear it,” she replied, “for another student has just been 
muttering a curse on me.” 

“Whoishe? Wheredoeshesit? By St. Ulrich!” exclaimed 
Heinrich, rising to his feet. “Hush, hush!” said the girl. “I 
beg you be calm; do not pick a quarrel over a poor thing like 
me.” “ Well, who is he that cursed you? Point him out,” con- 
tinued Heinrich. “The unmanly dog who could hurt the feel- 
ings of the prettiest girl in Munich ought to be made to rue the 
day.” “Oh! pray, sir, do not speak so loud,” said the young 
woman in an imploring tone. Then when she had persuaded 
Heinrich to resume his seat, “ Look,’ she added; “yonder he 
sits, leering at me, three from the head of the table.” Heinrich 
looked and beheld, sure enough, a student, whom he did not 
recollect to have ever seen before, watching the girl with a vil- 
lanous expression. “Ever since I arrived in town yesterday 
morning,” she continued, “he has been following me. I do not 
know what I possess which attracts\his attention so much. He, 
has also whispered things in my ear which prove that he is not a 
good man. But I have given him proper answers, and I defy 
him!” Here the girl’s eyes flashed, and she looked boldly at the 
bad student. “ Well, now it is my turn to urge you to remain 
calm,” said Heinrich. “ But let me assure you that, although you 
are only a poor menial, I will protect you.” At this moment 
another voice shouting, “ Beer! beer!” called the young woman 
away. And this time she hastened to a gigantic beer-barrel 
standing outside the hall, where she filled a pitcher brimful of 
foaming beer; then rushed back into the room, barely in time to 
prevent the big wooden bowl from being drained of its last drop— 
a thing which was never allowed to happen at a “ kneipe,” and 
which would have caused the utmost consternation. 

During the next half-hour Heinrich scarcely took his eyes off 
the beautiful stranger. The girl was dressed in the picturesque 
costume of the Zillerthal maidens, which set off to perfection 
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her tall, graceful figure. A fastidious critic might perhaps have 
said that her cheek-bones were a little too prominent and that her 
skin was slightly bronzed by the sun. But then what eyes she 
had !—so large and black and lustrous: like two precious stones 
they seemed. And what a luxuriance of raven hair! pinned to- 
gether by a silver arrow, as if Cupid had shot at her without 
wounding, and left his missile entangled amid her tresses. Ob- 
serve, too, the deep dimple in her chin; look at her ruby lips, 
which, whenever they parted in a smile, set her whole countenance 
aglow with sweet emotion. Surely we cannot wonder. that she 
caused every student’s heart to flutter, and that Heinrich mur- 
mured to himself: “ No girls in the world so bewitching as the 
Tyrolese. And, by St. Ulrich! this one shall be the model for 
my water-wraith.” Nor did Heinrich doubt for a moment that - 
she would consent to be his model. His only fear was lest his 
good friend Carl, who could hardly fail to be attracted by her 
beauty too, might choose her for the same purpose. Presently, 
moved by an irresistible impulse, Heinrich rose from his seat and 
followed the young woman into a semi-darkened closet where the 
bread was kept—ever so many huge rye loaves, and each loaf 
several feet long ; then, just as she was taking one off the shelf, 
he pressed his lips to her cheek. It was a deftly stolen kiss; but 
quick as lightning came the punishment for the theft. And such 
a stinging slap on his face did Heinrich receive that he winced with 
pain; for her hand had struck full on the last sword-cut, which 
was not yet three days old. While he was groaning, and without 
so much as glancing round to see whom she had boxed, the girl 
went back among the hilarious beer-drinkers, distributing right 
and left thick chunks of bread, and deafened by countless voices 
screaming to her: “Come here! come here!.” for they all wanted 
to be helped at once. 

But of a sudden the din came to an end; there was a moment 
of perfect silence ; after which, rising to their feet, the enthusias- 
tic revellers began to sing the newly-composed ode of the great, 
popular poet Arndt, “ Was ist das Deutschen Vaterland?” 

The girl, who had never heard this thrilling ode before, felt 
her heart beat quicker as she listened to it. Then presently, 
turning to where Heinrich had been seated, she said to herself: 
“He must be singing too, and how his eyes must be flashing!” 
But to her surprise her champion was not in his place. Where 
had the gallant fellow gone? : 

“O my! is it possible?” murmured Moida. “Is it possible? 
Can it have been he that I slapped?” Then away she flew to 
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the dusky bread-room. But no, Heinrich was not there. Then 
she hastened into the court-yard. And lo! by the light of the 
moon—the full moon—there she discovered the youth laving his 
cheek at the fountain. 

“You naughty boy!” she said as she drew near him. “Was 
it you who kissed me a few minutes ago?” Then in a more ten. 
der voice: “ But did I hurt you? Is that blood I see on your 
handkerchief? Tell me, is it blood?” 

“It was a welcome slap,” answered Heinrich, again: venturing 
to press his lips to her cheek—her now burning cheek. Then 
folding his arms and looking boldly at her, “ Now strike me 
again, if you wish,” he said. But the girl, who perceived that 
her cruel hand had opened his wound and caused the blood to 
flow afresh, merely answered in low, faltering accents: “I am 
truly sorry that I hurt you. I hope you will forgive me.” 

“ Have no doubt about it,” continued Heinrich, smiling. “But 
now pray do not leave me so soon. Tarry a little and tell me 
something about yourself; for although I have never met you be. 
fore this evening, I feel a great interest in you.” 

“O mein lieber Herr! they are calling me,” said the girl. 
’ “Hark! don’t you hear them? I must be off.” “Well, I will 
wait here until you find a spare moment to return and answer me 
a few questions,” said Heinrich. “So now, my pretty one, go; 
but come back soon.” 

“How this cut does bleed!” he murmured as soon as her 
back was turned, and again dabbing his moist handkerchief to the 
wound. “It was astinging blow she gave me. Still, I’m not 
sorry, for I do believe it has opened the way to her heart.” 

Heinrich remained at the fountain a good quarter of an hour 
ere the girl reappeared. Then she came, waving a clean hand- 
kerchief and saying: “ Take this, sir, and let me have your hand- 
kerchief. I will wash it and have it ready for you the next time 
youcome.” “Many thanks,” returned Heinrich. “But now, mein 
lieber Herr,” she added, and wetting a corner of her apron at the 
fountain, “ now let me wash my own face; for when you made so 
bold as to kiss me a second time you left a red spot on my cheek 
—a little, wee spot of blood about the size of a rosebud. And 
when the bad student at the head of the table perceived it it 
seemed to enrage him, and as I passed by he said: ‘I saw what 
took place out by the fountain; I saw it all, my pretty deceiver. 
Now I know you do let pgople take liberties with you.’ O sir! 
he is terribly jealous ; he frightens me.” 

“Well, he shall never harm a hair of your head,” answered 


” 
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Heinrich, “so do not fear him.” Then taking the girl’s hand in 
his, “ But now please go on,” he said, “and tell me something 
of your history. Wheredo youhailfrom? What is yourname?” 
“My name is Moida Hofer,” replied the girl, “and my home 
is in the Zillerthal, Tyrol. Both my parents, as well as my bro- 
thers and sisters, died of small-pox during the past winter, so that 
I am left quite alone in the world. I am very poor. The only 
thing I possess which is of any value is this silver arrow in my 
hair. But poor as I am, I would not sell it, for it belonged to my 
dear mother. Everybody in my native village shook their heads 
when I spoke of coming here to earn a livelihood. ‘Munich is a 
big, wicked city,’ they all said, ‘and you will be surrounded by 
vice and temptation. If you go there you may be lost. Stay 
with us; we will make a home for you.’ But, alas! I wanted to 
see the great world which lay beyond the mountains, and so I 
came here. I am still, as you perceive, in my peasant dress, and 
truly | walk in the midst of temptations. But this morning I 
went to Mass, and every evening I say my Rosary, just as I did 
at home; and [ mean to be what my dear father and mother 
would wish me to be if they were living—an honest, virtuous 
girl.” 

“Yes, yes. Be good, always good,” answered Heinrich. “I 
am not myself as good as I ought to be; I seldom pray or go to 
Mass. But perhaps some Sunday morning you will take me with 
you to church.” At this Moida smiled, then said: “Hark! they 
are calling me. Oh! how much these students do eat and drink. 
I must be off.” 

“ Well, only half a minute more,” said Heinrich, holding her 
back by the wrist. “And now, to be brief, let me inform you 
that I am a sculptor and that I am seeking for a model—one dif- 
ferent from any of the models whom I am accustomed to have in 
my studio. None of these inspire me. But I feel that the mar- 
ble which I might turn you into would be like a thing of life. 
Will you, therefore, come and sit as a model?” 

Moida looked surprised at this question. “Oh! I am afraid 
that I cannot,” she answered, after hesitating a moment. “I 
never did such a thing in my life.” Then, after another brief 
pause, during which the calls for sausages and sauerkraut grew 
terribly louder, “ But, lieber Herr,” she added, “what must I do 
in your studio? Perhaps I do not understand.” 

At this moment the moon came out from behind a cloud and 
flooded with its silver light the stone figure of a nymph, in 
whose hand was a pitcher from which flowed an endless stream 
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of water. This was the celebrated fountain of the “ White 
Lamb.” It was considered very ancient. It had stood here in the 
days when Louis the Bavarian was Emperor of Germany, in 1314, 
and from this fountain came the only water in Munich that was 
fit to drink. 

“Well, I merely wish to chisel you in spotless marble,” an. 
swered Heinrich. “I am ambitious to create something more 
beautiful than this”—here he pointed to the much-admired 
statue beside them, all draped in moonbeams. 

Then, as Moida made no response, and taking alarm at her 
silence, he added: “ But I only crave leave to copy your lovely 
head : nothing more. But your lovely head I must have in — 
to inspire me.’ 

This, however, was far from being the truth: Heinrich did 
not mean to be satisfied with Moida’s head. It might do for the 
present; but he hoped that when she knew him better she 
would consent to put on a certain costume which Schwanthaler 
would lend him, and which, without in the least offending against 
modesty, would be perfectly seemly for a water-wraith. “ And 
then,” he said to himself, “ what a beautiful statue I will make!” 

“ Oh! yes, yes, you may do whatever you please with my poor 
head,” answered Moida. “ But you must promise to tell nobody. 
For several other artists have begged me to sit as a model, and I 
have said no to them all.” Heinrich gladly made Moida this 
promise. “And on your part,” he said, “I hope you will con- 
tinue to say no to every painter and sculptor who asks you to be 
a model. For I want you all to myself.” “You may rest as- 
sured,” said Moida, “ that I shall be your model, and yours alone. 
But now I must leave you—I must hurry off, or my master will 
scold.” And with this she left Heinrich alone by the old foun- 
tain, thinking about her; and, to tell the truth, Moida was a trifle 
absent-minded all the rest of the evening for thinking of him. 
Heinrich was so different from the other students ; he spoke so 
kindly to her; he had even offered to be her champion. “ And 
yet I am only a poor peasant girl. Who else would be so chival- 
rous?” she said to herself. Then Moida thought of his thread- 
bare jacket, with a patch on each elbow, and she determined some 
day to make it look a little better. “ At least I can put new bind- 
ing to it,” she said inwardly. Moida’s absent-mindedness did not 
escape the sharp eyé of the bad student, whose jealousy was now 
thoroughly aroused, and he muttered to himself: “ The hypocrite 
has given her heart to Heinrich Bach. But he shall not long 
enjoy his conquest.” 
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In the meanwhile Heinrich, having roused himself from his 
reverie, bent his steps homeward; and when he reached his 
little garret-room in Fingergasse he found Carl seated by the 
open window, gazing on the maiden’s bust, which he had well- 
nigh finished, and which looked strangely beautiful in the moon- 
light. “I have been admiring this lovely head,” said Carl, “ever 
since you went away. I once fancied that it moved. How the 
moon does excite my imagination!” Then turning to Heinrich, 
who stood in the moonbeams, “ But, bless me! old fellow,” he 
added, “ what is the matter? Your cheek looks very red. Has 
the last wound got bleeding afresh? or have you been fighting 
another duel?” “Qh! it’s nothing,” answered Heinrich, waving 
hi§ hand; “only an accident. I struck my face against some- 
thing.” 

“Well, while I put a strip of plaster on the cut,” pursued 
Carl in a sympathizing tone, “tell me if you saw anything new 
this evening in the shape of beauty—I mean any young woman 
who might serve as a model for our water-wraith. If you did, 
perhaps you would be willing to pull straws to see which of us 
should have her—eh?” “A model worthy of such a subject is 
not to be found in one evening,” replied Heinrich. “ But now, 
Carl, [ must go to bed; and I do wish I could sleep till day after 
to-morrow.” “Ha! ha! because to-morrow it will be my turn 
to wear the clothes,” said Carl, laughing. “O Heinrich! when 
shall we be rich enough to have a suit of clothes apiece, and be 
able to go every day to our studios?” 

“ Poverty is a hateful thing,” growled Heinrich. : 

“ Ay, hateful,” said Carl. “Nevertheless, poor as you and I 
are, we manage to keep tolerably jolly—eh?” “ How I wish it 
were cay after to-morrow!” sighed Heinrich, flinging himself on 
the couch. 

“Well, I never knew you to be so impatient before,” said 
Carl. “ You will not even let me attend to your wound. What 
is the matter?” 

“Good-night,” answered Heinrich. “Good-night.” And 
without another word his eyes closed and he slipped off into a 
pleasant dream about a pretty lass from the Zillerthal; and in 
the dream he heard Schwanthaler saying: “Heinrich, Heinrich, 
thou hast triumphed! The statue which thou hast made is a 
work of high genius.” 

The following day poor Heinrich was obliged to remain im- 
mured in his sky-parlor, patiently toiling at the model of a lady’s 
hand—the delicate, slender hand of a young baroness who had 
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of water. This was the celebrated fountain of the “ White 
Lamb.” It was considered very ancient. It had stood here in the 
days when Louis the Bavarian was Emperor of Germany, in 1314, 
and from this fountain came the only water in Munich that was 
fit to drink. 

“Well, I merely wish to chisel you in spotless marble,” an. 
swered Heinrich. “I am ambitious to create something more 
beautiful than this’”—here he pointed to the much-admired 
statue beside them, all draped in moonbeams. 

Then, as Moida made no response, and taking alarm at her 
silence, he added: “ But I only crave leave to copy your lovely 
head: nothing more. But your lovely head I must have in order 
to inspire me.” ; 

This, however, was far from being the truth: Heinrich did 
not mean to be satisfied with Moida’s head. It might do for the 
present; but he hoped that when she knew him better she 
would consent to put on a certain costume which Schwanthaler 
would lend him, and which, without in the least offending against 
modesty, would be perfectly seemly for a water-wraith. “ And 
then,” he said to himself, ‘‘ what a beautiful statue I will make!” 

“ Oh! yes, yes, you may do whatever you please with my poor 
head,” answered Moida. “ But you must promise to tell nobody. 
For several other artists have begged me to sit as a model, and I 
have said no to them all.” Heinrich gladly made Moida this 
promise. “And on your part,” he said, “I hope you will con- 
tinue to say no to every painter and sculptor who asks you to be 
a model. For I want you all to myself.” “ You may rest as- 
sured,” said Moida, “ that I shall be your model, and yours alone. 
But now I must leave you—I must hurry off, or my master will 
scold.” And with this she left Heinrich alone by the old foun- 
tain, thinking about her; and, to tell the truth, Moida was a trifle 
absent-minded all the rest of the evening for thinking of him. 
Heinrich was so different from the other students ; he spoke so 
kindly to her; he had even offered to be her champion. “And 
yet I am only a poor peasant girl. Who else would be so chival- 
rous?” she said to herself. Then Moida thought of his thread- 
bare jacket, with a patch on each elbow, and she determined some 
day to make it look a little better. “ At least I can put new bind- 
ing to it,” she said inwardly. Moida’s absent-mindedness did not 
escape the sharp eyé of the bad student, whose jealousy was now 
thoroughly aroused, and he muttered to himself: “ The hypocrite 
has given her heart to Heinrich Bach. But he shall not long 
enjoy his conquest.” 
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In the meanwhile Heinrich, having roused himself from his 
reverie, bent his steps homeward; and when he reached his 
little garret-room in Fingergasse he found Carl seated by the 
open window, gazing on the maiden’s bust, which he had well- 
nigh finished, and which looked strangely beautiful in the moon- 
light. “I have been admiring this lovely head,” said Carl, “ ever 
since you went away. I once fancied that it moved. How the 
moon does excite my imagination!” Then turning to Heinrich, 
who stood in the moonbeams, “ But, bless me! old fellow,” he 
added, “what is the matter? Your cheek looks very red. Has 
the last wound got bleeding afresh? or have you been fighting 
another duel?”” “Qh! it’s nothing,” answered Heinrich, waving 
hi§ hand; “only an accident. I struck my face against some- 
thing.” 

“Well, while I put a strip of plaster on the cut,” pursued 
Carl in a sympathizing tone, “tell me if you saw anything new 
this evening in the shape of beauty—I mean any young woman 
who might serve as a model for our water-wraith. If you did, 
perhaps you would be willing to pull straws to see which of us 
should have her—eh?” “A model worthy of such a subject is 
not to be found in one evening,” replied Heinrich. “ But now, 
Carl, [ must go to bed; and | do wish I could sleep till day after 
to-morrow.” “Ha! ha! because to-morrow it will be my turn 
to wear the clothes,” said Carl, laughing. “O Heinrich! when 
shall we be rich enough to have a suit of clothes apiece, and be 
able to go every day to our studios?” 

“ Poverty is a hateful thing,” growled Heinrich. 

“ Ay, hateful,” said Carl. ‘“ Nevertheless, poor as you and I 
are, we manage to keep tolerably jolly—eh?” “ How I wish it 
were cay after to-morrow!” sighed Heinrich, flinging himself on 
the couch. 

“Well, I never knew you to be so impatient before,” said 
Carl. “You will not even let me attend to your wound. What 
is the matter?” 

“Good-night,” answered Heinrich. “Good-night.” And 
without another word his eyes closed and he slipped off into a 
pleasant dream about a pretty lass from the Zillerthal ; and in 
the dream he heard Schwanthaler saying: “ Heinrich, Heinrich, 
thou hast triumphed! The statue which thou hast made is a 
work of high genius.” 

The following day poor Heinrich was obliged to remain im- 
mured in his sky-parlor, patiently toiling at the model of a lady’s 
hand—the delicate, slender hand of a young baroness who had 
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died during her honeymoon. But he did not labor with his 
wonted zeal: his thoughts were constantly flying off to the 
“ White Lamb.” 

When evening came round it was his friend Carl’s turn to 
enjoy himself there among his comrades; and no sooner did 
Moida perceive Carl entering the beer-hall than she said to her. 
self: “ What a handsome fellow that is! But poor, too, like the 
kind youth whose acquaintance I made yesterday.” Then Moida 
added, as Carl drew nearer: “ And I declare! his jacket is patch. 
ed on both elbows, and the green binding is partly torn off, just as 
on my friend’s jacket.” 

We need not say that Carl was immediately struck by Moida’s 
face and figure; and when presently she approached and asked 
him what he wanted, Carl’s heart fluttered and he looked at her 
a moment without answering. “I will take a schoppen of beer 
and some bread and cheese,” he replied. Then as Moida tripped 
off Carl noticed a vicious-looking student leave his seat and follow 
after her. 

“ That fellow, whoever he is, has not a good face,” murmured 
Carl. “I hope the poor girl will beware of him.” In a few min. 
utes Moida brought him what he had ordered, and as she set the 
beer on the table Carl observed that she looked pale and flurried. 
“Why, what ails you?” he said, little doubting but that the 
roué—whose name was Otto von Kessler—had been saying some- 
thing coarse to her. 

“A poor drudge like me must get used to having low, im. 
._proper things whispered in her ear,” answered Moida. “ But if 
ever I get back to the dear spot where these flowers grew "— 
here she placed her finger on a bunch of edelweiss fastened to her 
waist—“ I vow never to leave it again.” 

“Well, by St. Ulrich!” exclaimed Carl, with flaming eyes, 
“if you have been insulted, go fetch me yonder swords hanging 
on the wall.” “ For heaven's sake, sir,” said Moida, “ do not en- 
gage in a duel on my account; for if you do I shall lose my 
situation here before I have earned half enough tocarry me back 
to my native valley.” “So you come from the Tyrol, the dear 
land of edelweiss and virtuous maidens?” pursued Carl, with 
difficulty smothering the rage he felt against Otto von Kessler. 
“Yes, and my home is in the Zillerthal,” answered Moida. 
“ Have you ever been there?” “Indeed I have. Why, I may 
almost say that I have visited every nook and corner of the 
Tyrol.” ‘Then you have probably been to my dear. home,” con- 
tinued Moida. “How I wish that I had never left it!” ‘“ Well, 
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thus far no evil has befallen you,” said Carl, “and, by heaven! no 
evil shall.” Then making her a sign to come closer, and drop- 
ping his voice, “Tell me,’ he added, “did you ever sit as a 
model?” Before the girl could reply somebody called out, 
“ Beer!” and off she went to the upper end of the hall, where a 
couple of students were knocking their empty glasses on the 
table. “ Humph,” murmured Carl, as he watched her, “my 
good friend Heinrich has a true eye for beauty ; yet how came 
he to miss this fresh young mountain daisy ? Of all the lasses in 
Munich not one would make such a fine model for his water- 
wraith. What a magnificent figure she has! She stands as 
straight as an arrow and her step is as nimble as a chamois.” 
Presently Carl’s eyes—and they were deep-set, fiery eyes, as un- 
like as possible to the blue, pensive eyes of Heinrich—flashed, and 
he sprang up from his seat ; for Otto von Kessler had risen from 
his and was following Moida out of the room. “ By St. Ulrich!” 
exclaimed Carl inwardly, “ I’ll take her part, no matter how low 
her station may be.” “ Begone!” cried Moida, just as Carl over- 
took Von Kessler, who had insolently placed his hand on her 
shoulder. “I will not go to your studio; I will have nothing to 
do with you. Begone!’ “This young woman is under my pro- 
tection, so take this for your pains,” said Carl, tapping the roué’s 
cheek with two fingers of his right hand. This gentle blow 
caused Von Kessler’s face to flash crimson, and for a moment he 
could not speak. Presently, after drawing a deep breath, “ Ho! 
ho!” he exclaimed, “ here is Don Quixote come to life.” “Oh! 
you may sneer, you may call me Don Quixote,” said Carl, “ but 
unless you apologize to this young woman—” Von Kessler did 
not wait for Carl to finish his sentence. Back he rushed into the 
beer-hall, where he took down the two swords which were 
hanging very near the door; and so quickly did he do it, and 
so full of smoke was the room, that nobody observed his move- 
ments. 

It did not take them long to reach a good spot for the duel; 
and poor Moida, who utterly forgot her duties to the beer-drink- 
ers, kept pulling Carl by the sleeve, vainly imploring him not to 
fight, and she was almost ready to sink to the earth when Carl 
and Von Kessler crossed swords. The fighting-ground’ was 
within a few feet of the cold, swift-flowing Isar. Down through 
the branches of a willow-tree the moonbeams shimmered, the 
city was half a mile away ; it was just the place for a deadly fray, 
and just the hour too. “Stand back!” shouted Carl to Moida. 
“Stand back or you will get hurt.” Nor did he speak a moment 
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too soon; the blade of his weapon flew within half an inch of her 
uplifted arm, then down it came upon Von Kessler’s forehead, 
which instantly became dyed with blood. The wound, however, 
was not a serious one. Nevertheless the red stream trickled into 
Von Kessler’s eyes and so blinded him that he was unable to con- 
tinue the combat; whereupon he groaned not so much with pain 
as with rage, and Moida’s name was coupled with Carl’s in the 
direful oath of revenge which Von Kessler swore. But the girl 
did not hear it, for she had sunk in a swoon at the foot of the 
willow. ‘Here, take my hand and I will assist you to get 
home,” said the ever-generous Carl. “No! I ask no help. 1 
will find my way home alone,” answered the other savagely, 
and pressing his handkerchief to his brow. And so saying, Von 
Kessler tottered away. 

“ Which one is wounded? Who are you? Oh! tell me, who 
are you?” murmured Moida, presently opening her eyes and not 
relishing the icy water which was being sprinkled over her face. 
“I am your friend, and I have not received even a scratch,” said 
Carl, who was kneeling by her side. “Oh! God be thanked. 
But the other one—the bad student—is he killed?” continued 
Moida in a stronger voice. “Killed? No, indeed. Still, I have 
chastised him pretty well for having affronted you.” “O 
brave, noble youth!” pursued the girl in accents of deep emo- 
tion. “The world will laugh at you for taking my part, but the 
good God will reward you.” Then, as Carl assisted her to rise, 
“ And I will tell every maiden in the Zillerthal about my cham- 
pion,” she added, affectionately bringing Carl’s hand to her lips. 
“ Well, I beg you, do not leave Munich immediately,” said Carl, 
who in all his life before had never experienced such a thrill of 
delight as he felt at this moment. ‘ Remain here a few weeks, 
and grant me one boon—a boon which may be the means of win- 
ning me fame and fortune.” “Oh! trust me, kind sir, to do any- 
thing in the world to serve you,” answered Moida. “Do give 
me a chance to prove my gratitude.” 

“ Well, come, then, to my studio in the big building next to 
St. Michael’s Church, day after to-morrow, and let me make an 
image of your lovely self in pure white marble.” “Yes, yes, 
indeed I will—I—” But here Moida abruptly checked her 
tongue ; then bowing her head, “ No, no. Impossible! Impos- 
sible!” she murmured. “But you first said yes, and now lI 
will hold you to your word,” continued Carl. “ Why, what is 
there to fear? I am a sculptor. No harm will come to you 
from being my model; and, believe me, the statue which | shall 
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make will be as chaste as it will be beautiful.” Then, after a 
pause, he added: “ But if I do not have you I must get some- 
body else. But no, no. Either yourself or nobody shall be 
the model for my water-wraith.” 

Still Moida shook her head and begged him to release her 
from her rash, half-uttered promise. “I really cannot. Any- 
thing but that—anything but that,” she said. “ Well, well,” went 
on Carl, shrugging his shoulders, “I am not able to force you to 
sit as a model, nor would I if I could. But at least you might 
visit my studio. Come day after to-morrow and have a chat with 
me there.” 

To this Moida consented. Then together they walked back 
to the town, Carl. hoping that when the girl became better ac- 
quainted with him she would consent to be the original of the 
weird and beautiful statue which already, in his mind’s eye, he 
saw standing on the rock in the Achensee. 

Of course not a word concerning Moida did Carl breathe to 
Heinrich when he got home. Nor did Heinrich breathe a word 
to him about the girl. Each friend thought to himself: “I have 
found a perfect gem of a model; one, too, who is as virtuous as 
she is beautiful.” 

On the morrow, at the appointed hour, Moida bent her steps 
to the venerable building where Heinrich’s studio was. And as 
she drew near to it her heart beat quicker. “ For who knows,” 
she murmured, “ who knows but I may meet my other friend, the 
valiant Carl, and he may ask me whither I am going.” 

Presently, turning aside from the busy street, Moida entered 
St. Michael's Church, where, kneeling before the high altar, she 
offered thanks to God for having sent her in her utter loneliness 
two such protectors as Heinrich and Carl. 

The girl’s prayer was short but fervent. .Then, as she with- 
drew from the sacred edifice, she said to herself: “I will not let 
my soul be troubled any more by vague alarms. The Holy 
Virgin will intercede in my behalf. Nay, has she not done so 
already? Itis, doubtless, thanks to her intercession that Heinrich 
and Carl have been sent to guard me against the evil-minded 
student.” 

A few minutes later Moida found herself within the walls of 
the Art Academy, and she began to ascend the dark, winding 
stone staircase, so often trodden in days of yore by prayerful 
monks. But she had not climbed half-way to the second landing- 
place when she heard footsteps behind her. 

“Mein Gott! It may be Carl,” exclaimed Moida inwardly. 
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“What shall I say if he asks me what I am doing here?” But 
no, it was not Carl Schelling who was so rapidly overtaking her. 
It was somebody with his head wrapped in a blood-stained ban- 
dage, and face as white as the face of a ghost. Moida, of course, 
expected that Otto von Kessler would address her—for it was 
he. But not a syllable did he utter; only a malignant gleam shot 
out of his eyes, and the terrified girl would much rather have had 
him speak than stare at her in this singular manner. And as 
Von Kessler stared Moida wished with all her heart that Carl 
might appear, or Heinrich; there was still a long distance to 
mount—up to the fifth story she had to go. How much higher 
would this awe-inspiring being dog her steps? Presently, by a 
strong effort of will, Moida averted her eyes from Von Kessler’s, 
then continued her way; up, up she went. One, two, three, 
almost four stories she mounted, the other always close behind; 
when of a sudden, just at a shadowy spot where there was no 
window near, the footsteps ceased. Timidly she glanced over 
her shoulder. Von Kessler was not to be seen. “ How strangely 
he vanished!” thought Moida, wiping the cold drops from her 
brow. “ Every time I meet him he fills me more and more with 
alarm.” Then, as she was wondering what had become of him, 
she heard footsteps again; they seemed to be going up and down 
and all around her. But she could distinguish nobody, nor did 
anybody touch her. 

“Why, dear girl, are you ill this morning?” said Heinrich, 
when presently Moida arrived at his studio. “How cold your 
hand is! It is like ice.” “No, sir, 1 am not ill. Already I feel 
quite myself again,” replied the girl, as a stream of sunshine fell 
upon her. 

“But if this is a very cheerful, sunny room,” she added, be- 
coming suddenly grave again, “the long, long stairs reaching up 
to it are most unpleasant. They are so ghostly.” “ Well, they 
are said to be haunted,” replied Heinrich. “ But I don’t believe 
in ghosts. Do you?” 

“ Haunted!” exclaimed Moida, opening wide her big black 
eyes. Then turning to the door, which she had left ajar, she 
hurriedly closed it ; and even after the latch had fallen she press- 
ed hard against the door to make sure that it was well shut. 
“Yes, some people say they are haunted,” went on Heinrich, 
“and I have an intimate friend who believes it is true. This is 
the only point whereon he and I differ. But we are not all born 
alike, and my friend is by nature very superstitious ; so much so 
that above the door of his studio—for he is an artist like myself 
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—hangs a big wooden crucifix to keep evil spirits aloof.” “I 
wonder who your intimate friend may be?” thought Moida, 
carefully running her eye over Heinrich’s well-worn suit, which 
looked so very like the shabby suit worn by the gallant Carl. 
Then, seizing a moment when Heinrich’s face was averted, she 
drew out a pair of scissors and deftly clipped off a tiny bit of the 
green binding of his jacket. 

“Now, dear girl,” said Heinrich presently, “if you will sit 
down on yonder chair I shall begin my work.” “Iam ready,” . 
answered Moida. “My head is at your service. But before you 
plunge your fingers into your lump of clay let me restore to 
you your handkerchief. You remember that I promised to wash 
it nice and clean.” “And you have done so. A _ thousand 
thanks!” said Heinrich. “I was half afraid you had forgotten it.” 

“Well, | hope your poor face does not pain you to-day?” 
continued Moida. “ Does it? Will the wound soon be healed ?” 

“It will—it will,” replied Heinrich. “The little slap you 
gave me has made it heal all the quicker.” Moida smiled, then 
sat down in the chair. 

It was a pleasant hour she and Heinrich spent together—a 
very pleasant hour. The girl had never been in a studio before, 
and the young sculptor answered good-naturedly the many ques- 
tions she put to him. Only once did he hint that he might make 
better progress if she were to be more still and talked less. 
But more than once Heinrich sighed and wished that she had 
not restricted him to simply making a model of her head. “But 
patience,” he said inwardly ; “ patience! I have her all to myself. 
She is to be nobody else’s model. By and by she may be per- 
suaded to wear the chaste drapery which Schwanthaler will lend 
me. The most scrupulous maiden could not object to it; and 
then what a peerless statue I shall make of her!” 

When the girl had been with him a little over an hour Hein- 
rich washed the clay off his hands and said: “ Moida, I have 
made a good beginning, and I thank you ever so much. Are 
you tired?” “Not in the least,” answered Moida. Then as she 
stood with her hand on the latch, about to depart, Heinrich 
asked if she would meet him at four o’clock for a stroll in the 
English Garden—the name of the beautiful park in Munich. To 
this Moida said yes. Then she added: “ But now may I ask you 
to be kind enough to escort me down as far as the first landing- 
place?” “Right willingly,” said Heinrich, smiling. “ Perhaps 
you fear to meet an apparition. Really, you and my intimate 
friend are quite alike in this respect.” 
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“Well, I do not think it wasa ghost I saw. And yet—and 
yet—” Here Moida hesitated. Whereupon Heinrich exclaimed: 
“Pray tell me about it. What did you see? I knew you were 
frightened when you first entered my studio.” “Otto von Kegs. 
ler followed me up several flights,” replied Moida—“ followed 
me until I came to a spot where there was very little light. 
There he vanished. Yet J could hear footsteps passing and re. 
passing me; nor was it so dark but that I should have seen him. 
- Was it not exceedingly strange?” 

“Humph!” ejaculated Heinrich. “Well, if that fellow plays 
another practical joke on you I'll put an end to his joking. By 
St. Ulrich! I will.” 

On their way down to the street they did not see or hear any- 
body, and in a few minutes they parted company, Heinrich say.- 
ing : “ Do not forget—four o'clock.” 

Punctual almost to a minute Moida and Heinrich met at the 
trysting-place in the park. It was the spot where Déllinger’s 
Walk begins. For here it was that this world-renowned church 
historian often came to enjoy an afternoon stroll; and to this 
day this shady, retired pathway keeps the name of Dillinger’s 
Walk. i 

A short distance to the left ran a little stream, murmuring on 
its way to the Isar, while on either side stood large trees, whosé 
branches, meeting overhead, formed a leafy arch well-nigh im- 
penetrable to the sunshine. Nowhere else in this lovely plea- 
sure-ground were the thrushes and goldfinches so fond of build- 
ing their nests, and even at high noon you might hear a nightin- 
gale warbling here. 

But although Moida set out in excellent spirits—for with such 
a gay companion as Heinrich how could, she help but be gay 
too ?—nevertheless ere long a great shadow fell upon her. 

“ Why, liebes Kind, we must go further than this; we must 
not stop here,” spoke the sculptor, seeing Moida come to an ab- 
rupt pause just where the thick hazel-bushes almost met in front 
of them. “ Did you not see him?” said Moida in low, tremu- 
lous accents. “ Did you not seehim? Wherever I go he haunts 
my footsteps.” 

“See whom? Do you mean Otto von Kessler?” inquired 
Heinrich, contracting his brow. “Yes. He glided swiftly across 
the path a moment ago, and disappeared yonder where that lily 
is.” “Indeed! Well, I was looking up at a squirrel; ’tis how I 
did not see him. But what if he is hovering about us? What 
harm can he do you? Why, it is childish to tremble so.” 
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“ Well, yes, | am a coward in some things,” answered Moida ; 
“and Otto von Kessler has succeeded in making me afraid of him. 
| must again have recourse to prayer.” “ You pray a good deal, 
I fancy,” said Heinrich. “ Well, you can pray and I can fight. 
Ay, I will teach Von Kessler a needful lesson—see if I don’t.” 

“O Heinrich! I beseech you do not engage in a duel,” ex- 
claimed Moida, “It is a sin to fight a duel. But now let us 
retrace our steps. I feel that I could not enjoy our walk any fur- 
ther.” “Are you in earnest?” said Heinrich, looking at her 
with surprise. “ You will not trust to my protection? Well, 
well, then we shall go back.” 

And so saying, they returned to the entrance of the park. But 
ere they separated Moida made Heinrich solemnly promise that 
he would not challenge Von Kessler. Then as soon as she found 
herself alone she bent her steps to St. Peter’s Church. 

The student who had inspired Moida with so much dread 
did not show himself at the “ White Lamb” this evening, at 
which she greatly rejoiced, and with all her heart wished that he 
might never come again. But Heinrich was in his accustomed 
place, making merry with his friends, all of whom admired Moida 
ever so much, albeit they thought she was a trifle too shy. “She 
smiles on us,” spoke one, “but she never goes any further.” 
“She has driven Otto von Kessler well-nigh mad,” spoke another 
student, “for she is the only girl of her class who has stood 
proof against his honeyed words and his gold; for Von Kessler is 
rich as well as a count.” 

“Well, Moida comes from the Tyrol,” put in Heinrich, “and 
her soul is as white as the edelweiss which blooms on her native 
hills.” 

At this remark a faint smile played on the lips of Heinrich’s 
comrades, but they did not say anything. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 


VOL. XXXII.—39 


A N&EW BooK ON FREEMASONRY. 


A NEW BOOK ON FREEMASONRY.* 


A FEw weeks ago citizens of New York saw a secret society, 
decked in its regalia and carrying its emblems, take possession 
of Central Park while it performed its pseudo-religious rites, 
High above the ceremony waved the red banner, the Masonic 
ensign, and which for all the continent of Europe is the signal 
of revolution and of war against Christianity. The excuse 
offered for this violation of one of the rules of the park was 
that the Freemasons were laying the corner-stone of the obe- 
lisk, which it was alleged was in some way of Masonic origin, 
The absurdity, however, of this claim was exposed by the grand 
master himself, who, in the discourse which he pronounced on this 
occasion, declared that there was nothing to indicate the Masonic 
origin that had been asserted by the more ardent of the “ illu- 
minated.” The real motive of the performance, then, it may be 
fair to assume, was to make a display of Masonic strength. It 


was, after all, only one of many instances where Freemasonry at 
this sort of ceremony is brought to the public notice without any 
good reason whatever. 

True, inthe United States and in other English-speaking coun- 
tries Freemasonry has so far been free from some of the mis- 
chievous influences that dominate the institution in most of the 
continental countries of Europe. 


“In those countries” [the United States and Great Britain], says Fa- 
ther Deschamps, the author of Les Soctétés Secrétes et la Société, “thanks 
to the superior social condition and to the force of political tradition, Ma- 
sonry has undergone a sort of transformation. It has been fused with the 
Protestant sects, and has even givena great deal of space in its ritual to the 
Bible. If religion-has not been the gainer by this, the lodges have at least, 
in this way, lost a great deal of the character which they originally had. 
But the English and American lodges are different from all others.” t 


Perhaps the fact that the Illuminism which took such a hold 
of the German and French lodges in the last century met little 
welcome from the less imaginative English may have had some- 
thing to do with this. That the English-speaking Freemasons 

* Les Sociétés Secrdtes et la Société, ou philosophie de V’histoire contemporaine, Par N. Des- 
champs. Deuxiéme edition. Avec une introduction sur l’action des sociétés secrétes au XIXe 


siécle, par M. Claudio Jannet. Avignon : Seguin fréres, 1880, 
+ Les Sociétés Secrétes et la Société, tome i. p, 120, 
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differ very greatly from all others is, however, beyond dispute. 
And this ought at once to warn American Catholics that the anti- 
Masonic literature of Europe can be applicable here only with 
considerable modifications. The American lodges, it is well 
known, number among their members many Protestant ministers, 
chiefly Methodists and Episcopalians.* How long this differ- 
ence between the American and European institutions will remain 
it is, of course, hard to say. But it is very important to bear in 
mind that the constant addition to the American lodges of emi- 
grant Freemasons from Germany, France, Switzerland, and Italy 
is perhaps calculated to inoculate American Masonry with a great 
deal of the poison of the European order. The influence of the 
Hebrews is also to be taken into account. The Hebrews are a 
talented race, and many of them who are rationalists have secured 
a firm foothold in the European press and have effected a great 
deal against Christian institutions by their zealous advocacy of 
the so-called liberal movement. The Hebrews are very numer- 
ous in the American lodges. 

While Freemasonry in this country is not a political party, it 
is nevertheless a power of some consequence among politicians. 
It is the common belief that a Freemason is no sooner nominated 
to an office than his connection with the order is made known to 
the brethren for their guidance in voting, not officially, perhaps, 
but yet by means that are just as effectual.t 

A notable fact in the politics of what are known as the Catho- 
lic countries of Europe and South America is the hostility shown 
to the religious orders. The Jesuits, it is true, come in for the 
largest share of the odium, but none of the orders entirely escape 
it. Now, though the religious orders are not the church, nor, in 
the strict sense of the word, essential to the church, they have 
been recognized by the church as eminently useful. They repre- 
sent so much of its active and exterior and so much of its spiritual 
and interior life that an attack on them is practically an attack on 
the church itself. It may be said, perhaps, that the Catholicity of 


* To show how Protestant ministers, and well-meaning Protestant laymen also, may in time 
be deceived Father Deschamps quotes the founder of Illuminism, who writes: ‘* You could not 
imagine what admiration my degree of Priest excites among our people, and, what is most sin- 
gular, some great Protestant and Reformed theologians who are members of our Illuminism real- 
ly believe that the part of the discourse relative to religion contains the true spirit, the real mean- 
ing of Christianity. O men! what could I not make you believe ” (Acrits originaux, II, Lettre 
18 de Weishaupt 4 Zwach), 

+ During the recent canvass the formal announcement of the nomination of one of the candi- 
dates for the vice-presidency of the United States was couched in language that plainly indicated 
tothe craft that he was a Freemason, The phraseology employed may have been chosen without 
regard to this, but if so the coincidence was at least curious. 
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these countries is to a degree nominal only ; that in France, for ex- 
ample, great numbers of those who are called Catholics and have 
been baptized, and have received their first communion and been 
confirmed, appear to be satisfied that they have done all which, 
from a religious point of view, it is necessary to do until they feel 
the approach of death, when they again have recourse to the 
church. Of course it is easy enough to understand that a people 
who have largely become indifferent to religion can offer it but 
slight support, if any, against its declared opponents. A learned 
English priest, whose pen has for many years been familiar and 
welcome to Catholic readers, lately wrote of the 


“ portentous facility with which what under the circumstances must be con- 
sidered a very alarming proportion of the students of the Catholic schools 
and colleges, in all the various countries where European civilization has 
been extended, are seen to pass out of the Christian order of ideas which 
they are supposed to have imbibed from going through their respective 
curricula of higher class studies, into the order of ideas proper to the 
numerous votaries of what is called ‘ free-thought.’ ” * 


Indifferentism in religion this writer believes to be greatly ow- 
ing to a wrong system pursued in teaching the classics. In this 
he follows much the same line of argument made famous some 
years ago by the Abbé Gaume. But it is not the educated only 
in those Catholic countries who are tainted with infidelity. The 
artisan class, the working people, who have never read Horace or 
#éschylus, and who have for a great many years been. much 
given to thinking out things for themselves, have toa frightful 
extent ceased to know God, except, perhaps, as a vague being with 
whom they have little or nothing to do. 

The secularization of education is now an important and de- 
moralizing factor in European politics, but that of itself will not 
explain the indifferentism or infidelity under discussion ; for this 
idea of separating religion and science in the schools is new- 
fangled, while infidelity has been rotting Europe for three cen- 
turies. 

Father Deschamps finds the cause in Freemasonry and the 
secret societies affiliated with Freemasonry or modelled on it. 
His method of establishing this consists in an attempt to trace 
the French Revolution to Freemasonry, and then from the Revo- 
lution deducing nearly all the political, social, and moral ills of 
the day. 

What is striking in Father Deschamps’ argument for the 


* The Growing Unbelief of the Educated Classes. Aninvestigation by the Rev. Henry Form- 
by. New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 1880, 
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Masonic origin of the French Revolution is that he :argely relies 
on what he calls the confessions of Freemasons, but which he 
might just as validly have called their boasts. “ M. Louis Blanc,” 
he tells us, “ will show us the ré/e played by Freemasonry in the 
movement of 1789.” * “The movement of 1789,” let it be re 
membered, is an elastic phrase, and its employment here might 
be taken as a condemnation of much that an American would be 
loathto condemn. In the mouth of a Legitimist the phrase might 
have a very wide meaning.t M. Blanc, being a Freemason and 
also an admirer of the Revolution, naturally seeks to arrogate to 
his own sect and its influences whatever to him may seem good 
or admirable. There is no doubt that the Masonic lodges and 
other secret organizations played a prominent part in the Revo- 
lution, and it is equally true they had been active for some time 
before while the whole French people were in a ferment. It is 
in times of disorder or of great political excitement that this sort 
of agencies are the busiest. 

But if Freemasonry and “ philosophy ” both issued from Eng- 
land,t how happened it that the effect of these two things was so 
much more dire in France than in England? All the more is 
this inquiry pertinent because Father Deschamps speaks of the 
social condition of France not ‘many years before the Revolution, 
even “after half a century of the impious propaganda, after Vol- 
taire and Jean-Jacques Rousseau,” as being so firm that it could 
still defy the secret societies. But one is still more tempted to 
make the inquiry on reading that during this time 


“the Christian education created by the church reached into all classes 
of society, even to the most out-of-the-way parts,” and that “from the six- 
teenth century the Jesuits had occupied the first rank in Christian educa- 
tion as well by the singular aptitude of their methods to the needs of new 
times as by the manner in which they inspired their pupils of the different 
provinces with an enlightened patriotism. The France of Henry IV. had 
established them, despite the jealousy of their rivals and the opposition of 
the enemies of orthodoxy, and their numerous houses of-education were so 
many seminaries of faithfulness to the church and to the monarchy.” | 


Yet this monarchy it was that organized the Bourbon League, 
one of whose aims was the suppression of the Society of Jesus; 
and it was this France, thus well provided with Christian teach- 


* Les Soctétés Secrétes, tome ii. p, 87. 

+M. Jannet, who has revised and rearranged Les Sociétés Secrétes since Father Deschamps’ 
Tecent death, and has written an introduction to it, is the editor of Z’ Union newspaper of Paris, 
a principal organ of the party which aims at restoring the Bourbons, in the person of the Count 
of Chambord, to the French throne, 

1 Les Soc, Sec., t. ii. p. 3 § Ibid., t. ii. p. 43, j Ibid. 
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ers and pervaded throughout by a Christian spirit, which, within 
a few years, in the time of the generation that had been so well 
schooled, wiped out the monarchy and all its adjuncts in blood, 
and cruelly and blasphemously turned upon religion and its min. 
isters. 

Father Deschamps thinks that “Freemasonry alone can ex- 
plain” the suppression of the Jesuits. But when he tells us that 
Voltaire, and Rousseau, and D’Alembert, and Pombal, and Choi- 
seul, and all the rest, even to Pompadour (!), were affiliated to 
Freemasonry, and therefore Freemasonry must be held charge. 
able with the origin of the war against the Jesuits, we cannot but 
ask, What about Calvin, and Fra Paolo, the author of the Monita 
Secreta, and the whole brood of Jansenism? Surely these, which 
were very potent factors in this war, had little to do with Free. 
masonry. And if all the persons whom Father Deschamps names 
—even Pompadour—were Freemasons, so too, and that not figu- 
ratively either, was Frederick the Great, the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Voltaire. Yet Frederick, the idol of the philo. 
sophers, Carlyle’s hero, was also a Freemason and the reorgan- 
izer of Freemasonry, and he it was that offered the Jesuits an 
asylum which they accepted ; he treated them with great respect 
and recommended them in the most flattering terms to other 
sovereigns as excellent teachers. But Father Deschamps speaks 
of the parliaments of France—which had ceased to exist some 
years before the Revolution—as Freemasons in a body. 


“ As for the parliaments, their certificate of philosophico-masonic affilia- 
tion is found in the correspondence of Voltaire and of D’Alembert, in the 
pilgrimages to Ferney made by the councillors and referendaries, and in the 
numerous letters to the principal members, we might have added, were it 
necessary.” * 


This charge against what, with all their faults, were respectable 
and learned assemblies, containing many worthy Christians, is 
rendered somewhat vague, it must be admitted, by the “ philoso- 
phico” prefixed to the word masonic. 

It is well to remark that the many years’ close attention which 
Father Deschamps gave to the subject of Freemasonry, while un- 
doubtedly fitting him to pronounce an opinion, also tended, in the 
natural order of things, to magnify in his eyes the operations of 
the craft he had been so long studying. He sees Freemasonry in 
everything that is anti-Catholic. A similar phenomenon is ob- 
servable among non-Catholics, for many of whom the illustrious 


® Les Soc. Sec., t. ii, p. 58. 
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Society of Jesus is a constant bugbear and the source of unnum- 
bered woes. We have all to guard against cant, if we would deal 
seriously with serious questions. It is impossible to insist too 
forcibly on the danger to religion and society that Freema- 
sonry offers, but the right way to avert the danger is to look 
at it as it is, not to dress it up in so fantastic a guise that Free- 
masons themselves will be unable to recognize it. Of course 
politicians of all parties, unscrupulous as the class have always 
been, eager to further their own or their party’s ends, would en- 
roll themselves among the Freemasons, who were a numerous and 
influential association, yet it would not follow that all the vaga- 
ries, schemes, or theories of these politicians are to be laid at 
the door of Freemasonry. In fact many, very many of those who 
suffered during the Revolution, very many of the emigré nobles, 
were Freemasons. 

The truth is that France, for some years previous to 1789, had 
no longer any legislative assembly. There was nothing that 
could be called an organized and disciplined political party. The 
art of government had nearly passed out of the knowledge of all 
but the intendants and their assistants in the administration. Most 
of the power had fallen into the hands of a bureaucracy ; the king, 
the higher clergy, and the nobles lived on the people, but no lon- 
ger governed them. The new power had succeeded in centraliz- 
ing at Paris nearly all the functions of the government, even to 
the most petty details of village economy. The parish priest’s 
house or the parish church could not be repaired, rain would 
come in upon the people at Mass, roads or bridges could not be 
constructed or mended, until after an exchange of formalities be- 
tween the province and Paris which might, and often did, delay 
action for a year or more. An immense proportion of the land 
was nominally church estate and therefore exempt from taxation ; 
but the revenues of much of this estate, instead of being devoted 
to religious purposes, were controlled by the younger sons of the 
nobility, who had taken orders because they had no other means 
of support or because they were supposed to be good for nothing 
else. They resembled the simoniac clergy of the Anglican estab- 
lishment, and their often frivolous way of living helped to bring 
the name of adé¢ into disrepute. Most of the nobles had lost 
all public spirit, for they had no longer anything to do with the 
government of their serfs or tenants, or with the administration 
of their province, and they gathered at Paris to squander the 
earnings of the peasantry, whose hard toil barely sufficed to pay 
the rent. The nobles, like the clergy, were exempt from the 
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great burden of taxation, which fell upon the bourgeoisie and the 
peasantry. During the last hundred years of the old monarchy 
class distinctions had become more and more marked. Clergy, 
nobility, and bourgeoisie contended each for its privileges. In 
the meantime a great debt had accumulated and the taxes were 
increased accordingly. Many of the bourgeoisie, by taking office 
in the administration, had put themselves on a footing with the 
clergy and nobility to the extent of securing an exemption from 
the payment of taxes. The poor alone had no exemptions, no 
privileges, and bore all the burdens of the state. The artisan 
class in the cities were subjected to the bondage of the guilds, 
while upon the peasantry, the poorest of all, fell the weight of 
the taxes. Their only champions, the parish priests, were nearly 
as poor and oppressed as themselves. 

The classes which by their intelligence and social influence 
might have done much towards practically and peacefully re. 
modelling the institutions of their country, so as to meet the 
changed times, were each taken up with its own interests. But 
if there were no political parties, political writers were plentiful 
enough. The literary spirit, too, was everywhere. France, 
though perhaps the worst governed, was certainly the most in- 
tellectual, nation in the world. Nobles, priests, roturiers, and 
grandes dames, even the poor forgotten peasants themselves, 
were all left free to discuss a liberty they were not permitted to 
enjoy. There was scarcely a political theory that has since 
come to be called by certain writers revolutionary that was not 
brought forward or put into practice by the king or his minis- 
ters. One of these theories—viz., that landed estate is absolutely 
the property of the state, and is held by the possessors under a 
limited right only, merely as a trust for the benefit of the state, 
and therefore liable, whenever the purpose of the trust is no long- 
er fulfilled, to be taken from the possessor and given to another— 
was enunciated in the early part of his reign by the best of the 
Bourbon kings, Louis XVI. himself. This theory of land tenure 
was of course the very basis of feudal landed rights. It seems 
to be deemed revolutionary or socialistic only when an endeavor 
is made to apply it for the benefit of the many and not of the few. 

It is true, the higher clergy spoke out at times. Tocqueville, 
whose analysis of the old régime was thorough and perfectly im- 
partial, says of the clergy at this period: 


“ The clergy are at times intolerant and occasionally stubbornly attached 
to several of their ancient privileges; but they are also the enemies of des- 
potism, and are as favorable to civil liberty and as desirous of political 
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liberty as the bourgeoisie or the nobility. They declare that individual 
liberty ought to be guaranteed, not by promises, but by a procedure similar 
to that of habeas corpus. They ask for the destruction of the state-prisons; 
the abolition of the exceptional courts and of evocations,* the publication 
of the proceedings of the courts, the permanency of the judges ; the opening 
of public employments to all citizens found worthy of them; a system of 
recruiting for the army less offensive and less humiliating for the people, 
and that should be without exemptions; the liquidation of the seignorial 
privileges, which had gone beyond the feudal system and were become con- 
trary to liberts ; the complete liberty of labor [then dominated by the guilds 
and other monopolies]; the increase of primary schools, of which there 
should be one in each parish free to. all, lay benevolent establishments in 
the rural parts, such as boards of charity, work-houses for the indigent, and 
all sorts of encouragement for agriculture.” t¢ 


So that, from the mild language of the clergy, it is evident that 
very sweeping reforms were needed. But no reforms came un- 
til that movement of 1789 which Father Deschamps would have 
us believe was of Masonic origin. To quote Tocqueville again: 


“T read the memorandums drawn up by the three several orders before 
assembling in 1789. I mean the nobility and the clergy as well as the 
Third Estate. Here I see a law demanded, there a custom, and I makea 
note of it. Thus I keep on to the end of this immense labor, and when I 
have brought together all these different demands I perceive with a sort 
of terror that what is asked is a simultaneous and systematic abolition of 
every law and every custom prevailing in the nation.” { 


The fact that the political doctrines of the Revolution began 
to find favor throughout Europe almost instantaneously is to 
Father Deschamps certain proof that they were the outcome of a 
conspiracy. But is this a correct deduction? If the Revolution 
was the work of a conspiracy, it was perhaps the only great 
general popular commotion that ever had such an origin. But, 
after all, the suddenness of the Revolution was only apparent. 
Its doctrines had been in the air, as it were, for a long while. 
The happy result of our own resistance to British misrule was 
the realization of theories that had before seemed almost Utopian. 
Every soldier who returned to France with Lafayette became a 
missionary of revolution. 

Yet no one who reads the writings of that time, even those 
which Father Deschamps deems incendiary, can believe that the 
crimes that accompanied the Revolution were either foreseen or 
desired by those who began the movement, no matter what 

*A procedure by which matters belonging to the ordinary courts were moved to special 
tribunals devoted to the interests of the king. 


tL’ Ancien Régime et la Révolution, livre ii, chap. 11. 
} Ibid., 1. iii, c,. 1. 
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might have been the ribald language of D’Alembert, Holbach, or 
others of that set. Nevertheless there was much to betoken 
a storm which all who were not dancing or piping in the king’s 
house might dread, if they did but use their eyes and ears. The 
Revolution came and everything appeared doomed to destruc. 
tion. It is curious to remark that those provinces where the 
nobility and the higher clergy still dwelt. with their people, al- 
though they were amongst the poorest and worst governed pro. 
vinces of France, resisted the march of the Revolution with a 
heroism that has had few parallels in history. This very fact 
serves to show how difficult it is to explain the Revolution by 
any one theory. But what had become of the bourgeoisie, that 
rich and powerful middle class which -usually hates disorder? 
They were indifferent to the fate of a government and a society 
which had mocked at them and their rights, and which had been 
generally and systematically ruinous to their interests. 

“ The contrast,” says Tocqueville, “ between the benignity of 
the theories and the violence of the acts, which was one of the 
characteristics of the French Revolution, need surprise no one 
who remarks that this Revolution was prepared by the most civil- 
ized classes of the nation and was carried out by the most uncul- 
tivated and the rudest.” * The idea that a complete equality of 
condition in society should prevail, which the secret cabals, 
Masonic and other, were busily disseminating, served to create 
a ferocious discontent among the ignorant multitude suddenly 
released from all control. The sans-culottes struck down without 
mercy everybody and everything that was above them in wealth, 
station, or privileges. 

Tocqueville’s explanation of the hatred to religion that was so 
marked during the fury of the Revolution is to the point: 


“It is easy to be convinced to-day that the war against religion was an 
incident only of the great Revolution, a salient yet fugitive feature of its 
physiognomy, a passing product of ideas, passions, of pecular facts which 
had preceded and prepared the Revolution but did not belong to its 
real genius. ... It was not because the clergy ‘sought to regulate the 
things of the other world, but because they were proprietors, feudal lords 
taking tithes, administering the goods of this world; not because the 
church could not take its place in the new order of society which was to be 
formed, but because the church occupied the strongest and most privileged place 


in that order of society which it [the Revolution] was destined to reduce to 
powder.” + 


Freemasonry, then, in the politico-atheistical form which it has 


* L’ Ancien Régime, 1. iii. c, 8. + Ibid., 1. i, c. 2, 
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taken on the continent of Europe, was not, it may safely be said, 
the cause, primarily or secondarily, of the Revolution or the revo- 
lutionary spirit. It is rather merely one of the manifestations of 
a craving for some sort of religion and for some code of morality 
which still exists even among those who have fallen away from 
the church of God. 

In France Freemasonry had received the official recognition 
of the government of Napoleon III., but “advanced” Freema- 
sons chafed under the restraints which this recognition imposed 
upon the order. The Masonic Congress held at Metz in 1869 de- 
manded that the fundamental article of Freemasonry in France, 
which affirmed the basis of the order to be the belief in the exist- 
ence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the love of humanity 
should be replaced by the declaration that Masonry has for its 
only principle the unity of mankind. The promoter of this move- 
ment was M. Macé, of the University. M. Macé and his friends 
were at last entirely successful, for the general assembly of French 
Masons held at Paris a few years later,* by a great majority and 
after taking the sense of all the lodges subject to the Grand Ori- 
ent or central authority of France, abolished the fundamental ar- 
ticle in question, substituting it by the declaration that ‘“‘ Freema- 
sonry has for its foundation absolute liberty of conscience and the 
unity of mankind. It excludes no one for his belief.” It is wor- 
thy of note that M. Macé, who contributed so much to this open 
triumph of atheism in French Freemasonry, was also the founder 
of the Ligue de f Enseignement, a confederation of those who are in 
favor of the secularization of education. M. Macé, it may be re- 
marked by the way, is the author of one or two books for chil- 
dren published by the Harpers, of New York. 

Having thus indicated some difficulties that are suggested by 
Father Deschamps’ line of argument, it is right to point to an 
example of some of his strange propositions. The axiom accept- 
ed among all constitutional iawyers of the United States, that 
when the legislative and the executive powers are united in the 
same person or in the same assembly there is danger to liberty, is 
a dictum of Montesquieu. Unless Father Deschamps was merely 
juggling with words, this is referred to as a Masonic doctrine.t 
Catholic Irishmen, too, will naturally feel somewhat cautious in 
the use of a book which speaks of Disraeli as “ the minister to 
whom the England of our day owes her recovery of the good 
fortune that had been compromised by men of the secret socie- 
ties, such as Palmerston and Gladstone.” $ It is true, Disraeli too 


* September 14, 1877. t Les Soc, Sec,, t. i, p. 231. t Ibid., t. i. p. 36, 
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sees the secret societies in every uneasy movement of the ha. 
rassed people of Europe. Nor will the impressionable Celts fee] 
any delight in reading that Ireland is dominated by Freemason- 
ry!* Nothing could be more absurd. 

The essay on the Knights Templars is particularly interesting. 
Father Deschamps thinks the knights guilty of the crimes and 
irregularities charged to them, and he traces, with a few breaks, 
however, in the. evidence, a connection between the suppressed 
order of the Temple and modern Freemasonry. Freemasonry it- 
self he traces also to Gnosticism, Manicheism, and the Albigen- 
ses, but he finds the real corporate existence of the institute to 
have first appeared in a charter drawn up at a reunion held at 
Cologne in 1535.t Among the signatures to this charter, whose 
genuineness is acknowledged by respectable authorities, and 
which Father Deschamps gives in full, are those of several of the 
leaders of the so-called Reformation, including Melanchthon and 
Coligny. 

Father Deschamps’ book is a monument of industry, and 
it will be indispensable for all who desire to study the working 
of the secret societies in Europe. The annals of Freemasonry, 
of the Illuminati, of the Carbonari have been searched, the writ- 
ings and speeches of many of those leaders of free thought who 
can in any way be identified with the secret societies have been 
had recourse to, and the result is a condensed encyclopedia of 
the subject. But it is a work which practically can have but lit- 
tle application to the question of Freemasonry in this country. 

Freemasonry, as a secret society, is dangerous to our free in- 
stitutions; as a craft it is obnoxious to the true spirit of human- 
ity. It is degrading to a man’s dignity to submit himself to a 
secret, irresponsible, human authority. No one can sincerely 
question that the Catholic Church, in prohibiting her children 
from becoming members of such secret organizations, has de- 
served well of the country, and in this one respect particularly 
has done much for the preservation of our political institutions. 


* Les Soc, Sec., t. i. p. 173. + Ibid., t. i. p. 318. 
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PROTESTANT PROSELYTISM IN IRELAND. 


THE enemies of Ireland have always distinguished themselves 
in times of national distress by an endeavor to win by bribery 
and treachery those whom they are unable to reach under other 
circumstances. The winter of 1879-80 proved no exception to 
this rule. Scarcely had the public begun to realize the possibi- 
lity of famine when the proselytizing agents throughout Great 
Britain entered upon their new campaign. It may not be amiss, 
when treating of this question, to make some reference to the years 
1846 and 1847, when famine and pestilence desolated the entire 
country. During that period a number of persons, who imagined 
that all the misfortunes of Ireland were attributable to her reli- 
gion, conceived the idea of a society which should combine the 
advantages of temporal and spiritual relief, and thus win the pea- 
santry from the faith of their forefathers. A crusade was for this 
purpose preached in England, and, under the belief that a new 
Reformation might be effected, immense numbers of persons sub- 
scribed to the Society for Irish Church Missions. 

A Protestant writer, after much circumlocution, admits that it 
was only so long as the Mission agents dwelt upon the broad out- 
lines of the Christian faith and hope, the love of God, the sin- 
fulness of man, the happiness of heaven, and the terrors of future 
punishment that their hearers went with them; but that as soon 
as the agents went a step further and attacked what they called 
the pet superstitions and customs which had been handed down 
from generation to generation, then, to parody the words of Burke, 
“a thousand shillelahs were ready to fly from the hands of these 
rough defenders of the faith of their fathers.’ The people bit- 
terly resented the attacks made upon the priests, the doctrine of 
purgatory, intercession of the saints, devotion to Our Lady, etc. 
Nothing can be more touching than the tie which binds them 
to their priesthood, and they could not abide to hear them abused. 

The future priest is frequently one of themselves, the son, per- 
haps, of a superior farmer, who is sent to Maynooth for his edu- 
cation, and always remains an object of reverence and devotion. 
During those sad years of famine and peril these priests shrank 
from the performance of no duty and no risk of infection, even 
when fever followed famine with equal step and the cabins of the 
poor were hotbeds of pestilence. Their religion and the religion of 
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the. people of Connemara, though denounced by the proselytizing 
agents as superstitious nonsense, enabled them to perform feats of 
heroic valor, and not a man stepped out of the ranks to which he 
belonged, but all struggled on till they fell as they stood. Disease 
in its most loathsome form visited the west. In one little town 
which had for long been exempt a traveller walked slowly 
through its principal streets, tottering from fatigue and illness, 
He entered a lodging-house and asked for food and shelter. Both 
were given freely, but he did not improve. In a few hours the 
dreaded eruption appeared, and it soon became evident the poor 
man was rapidly sinking. Then arose the cry, “Send for the 
priest to anoint him.”” The fatal message was sent to the house 
where two priests dwelt together. . One was an old man who for 
many years had acted as pastor to the parish; the other was 
young, robust, and strong, full of life and health, “the only son of 
his mother, and she a widow.” The message came to these two 
men, requiring one of them to attend and touch a man dy- 
ing of the most infectious of diseases. “Let me go,” said the 
old priest, stretching out his hand kindly to the young man. 
“Let me go, and spare your young life.” “No,” answered the 
hero, springing up; “it shall never be said that I shirked a duty 
to avoid a danger.” And he went to his Christ-like mission, 
caught the disease, and died—died as many a man might wish to 
die, having finished the work which was given to him to do. 
Painful days were those, the account of which even now makes 
the flesh creep and the blood curdle. Too much praise cannot 
be given to those who labored so indefatigably amongst their 
death-stricken people. 

At such a time as this, when despair was written on the fea- 
tures of old and young and the destroying angel strode through 
the land, the Society for Irish Church Missions began its career. 
Many of the founders were doubtless persons of piety as far as 
their lights went, and in their blindness imagined they were doing 
the Lord’s work ; but the system made use of was thoroughly bad. 
Under the specious plea of feeding the hungry and clothing the 
naked, precepts and practices were inculcated on the recipients 
at variance with the teaching of their religion, and people who 
fell under their influence were gradually led to assume the garb 
of hypocrites and liars. Large sums of money were collected in 
England, and such extravagant statements were made regarding 
the whole movement, which was called “a second Reformation,” 


that the society soon found itself with an annual income of up- 
wards of £20,000. 
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The early part of the year 1879 was signalized by some dis- 
turbances, when a portion of the inhabitants, fairly goaded to mad- 
ness by the persistent and unscrupulous attacks of their oppo- 
nents, rose and committed acts of violence. But, speaking in a 
general way, the poor people have borne with wonderful patience 
the presence of unscrupulous proselytizers amongst them. The 
annual report of the society for 1878 states that the condition 
of the funds has begun to cause all friends of missionary work 
great anxiety, and that a special appeal is deemed necessary. It 
declares that, in spite of the reduction of the officers’ salaries and 
the dismissal of some of the agents, unless more money can be 
obtained some important posts will have to be abandoned, and 
that, as it is, the existing work is cramped and fettered. Then 
comes what must be considered the most important statement in 
the whole report—namely : 


“If greater and more earnestly self-denying efforts are not made, if new 
friends are not attracted, this mission will gradually sink and die for want of 
funds.” 


‘The society has apparently reached a critical period of its ex- 


istence, and the possibility of a collapse of the whole scheme is 
here foreshadowed. It is important to bear this in mind, for if 
such an event should take place it would prove to demonstration 
that the vast majority of the Protestant public disapproved of its 
proceedings and were of opinion that large sums of money were 
being annually spent without result. During the year 1878 in 
the whole of Ireland—which is divided into eighteen missions, of 
which Connemara includes six separate districts—we find that six- 
teen persons, and one family the number of which is not specified, 
are brought forward in the annual report of the society as “ con- 
verts.”. When we bear in mind that the income for that year 
was somewhat over £20,000 we must come to the conclusion that 
the results can scarcely be deemed satisfactory. The expenses 
connected with the administration of the society are enormous. 
#1,000 are spent on printing, £12,000 on the salaries of the 
missionaries and agents, exclusive of travelling expenses. The 
association secretaries and those in London receive £1,675, and 
the amount for small items is considerable. Dr. Maziere Brady, 
now a Catholic, but formerly a Protestant rector in the county of 
Meath and chaplain to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, wrote 
some years ago a series of letters in which he exposed the fallacy 
of the working of the society and proved that a large body of 
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men made their living by it. The Rev. Dr. Littledale, a Protes. 
tant minister of ritualistic notoriety, the author of Plain Reasons 
for not becoming a Roman Catholic, has written of it in terms 
of great contempt, and his testimony, as that of an adversary, 
is valuable. But no one could desire a more telling exposure 
than that contained in a clever pamphlet published by Messrs, 
Hodges & Smith, of Dublin, in 1864, in the form of a correspon- 
dence between the Rev. George Webster, Chancellor -of Cork, 
as prosecuting counsel, and Messrs. Dallas and Eade, officers of 
the society, as defending pleaders. There appears to be no doubt 
that the breaking up of the society and the closing of the mis- 
sions would reduce the incomes of a large number of persons, 
whilst it would entirely annihilate those of others. It is there- 
fore natural that all who partake of its loaves and fishes should 
find the strongest argument for its necessity and urge the impor- 
tance of its work. 

When challenged by its adversaries to produce its converts it 
declines on the ground that they would be subject to persecu- 
tion—an answer which serves both as a cloak for the large stream 
of converts the society is anxious to claim, and also as a stimulus 
to the British public to induce them to continue to support a 
body of men who are in daily fear of their lives. 

One of the most unfortunate circumstances connected with 
the whole question is the line taken by those in high quarters who, 
in their zeal for the spread of Protestantism, are probably un- 
aware of the means employed by the society to further it. In- 
stead of boldly going throughout the country to rich and poor 
alike, and preaching the gospel with apostolic zeal, its agents have 
selected the poorest and most destitute portions of the poorest 
province of Ireland for their undertaking. Lord Cairns, then 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, said at a public meeting that 
he regarded these missions not only as a valuable assistance to 
the work of the church in Ireland, but a valuable assistance to 
the state in the management of the government of Ireland. His 
name appears as vice-president of the society, and on more than 
one occasion he has taken the chair at its annual meetings. But 
the invariable opinion of all intelligent persons, whether Protes- 
tants or Catholics, who are not connected with the undertaking, is 
that almost all, if not every one, of the so-called converts have 
gone over when they were in great need of food and clothing, and 
that on their death-bed they send for the priest to reconcile them 
to the church. In connection with the riots at Connemara in 
the spring of 1879 some interesting depositions were taken down 
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by the senior curate of Clifden which proved indisputably that 
bribery had been largely made use of by the agents of the Mis- 
sions. The depositions were published by a local paper entitled 
the Galway Vindicator, and form an interesting episode. One of the 
witnesses says that he was employed to scatter tracts along the 
roads and in the cottages which abused the Blessed Virgin and 
declared that all Catholics would go to hell, and another that he 
was promised ten shillings a month if he would go to the Pro- 
testant church. One and all testified to the existence of bribery 
and to the underhand dealings of the society’s agents. 

But, quite independently of this, the mere fact of many of the 
agents being English, and the whole concern being more or less an 
English undertaking, makes them objects of suspicion to the Irish, 
so that their pretension to teach is resented by the susceptible 
and warm-hearted Celt as an insult to his nationality as well as 
to his faith, The Rev. A. C. Dallas, the founder, or one of the 
principal founders, of the society, was an Englishman by birth, and 
had had no personal acquaintance whatever with Ireland until 
his mission commenced. 

The action of the proselytizing clergy in connection with the 
distress that was so severe in Ireland for some months was ex- 
actly what was anticipated. Though unable to enlist the sym- 
pathy of the public as in 1847, they made many attempts to obtain 
a share of the large funds established for general relief, and seized 
the opportunity of a national calamity to sow division and strife. 
When first the scheme of relief was undertaken on the vast scale 
that afterwards proved so necessary, the two committees pre- 
sided over by the Duchess of Marlborough and the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin decided that the clergy of all denominations should be 
requested to serve on the local committees, and that they should 
be entrusted with a share of money proportionate to the wants of 
their respective flocks. It was deemed prudent to make such an 
arrangement, not because the Protestants were sufficiently nu- 
merous to warrant it, but to prevent any suspicion in the minds 
of English Protestant subscribers that public money was admin- 
istered exclusively by Catholics. 

Ireland being a purely Catholic country, it was but natural to 
expect that Catholics would be the principal recipients, more espe- 
cially as they represent the poorer classes of the people; but Pro- 
testants, when in want, would undoubtedly have also received their 
share. Relief was intended for those who needed it, quite irrespec- 
tively of creed or politics. The Duchess of Marlborough nomi- 


nated Catholics and Protestants in as faras possible equal propor- 
VOL. XXXII.—40 
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tions on her general committee, whilst her executive committee 
was composed half of oneand half of the other. The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, equally desirous of conducting matters in a way that 
could not be criticised, selected the leading citizens of Dublin, 
both Catholic and Protestant, in equal proportions to act with 
him on the Mansion-House Committee. The greatest care had, in 
fact, been manifested by all parties to act with fairness and im- 
partiality, and all would have gone well but for the intrigues and 
objections raised by the clerical agents of the proselytizing so- 
cieties. Their first endeavor was to place themselves on the 
same footing as the ordinary Protestant ministers throughout the 
country, and thus assert their right to sit on the local committees. 
This having been frustrated by the refusal of the priests to act 
with them, they raised the cry of intolerance and wrote to the 
papers complaining that the Protestants were neglected and that 
money contributed by Protestants was being squandered by the 
priests. 

A long correspondence ensued, the Rev. Mr. Cory, of Clifden, 
and the Rev. Mr. Fleming, of Ballinakill, both of the Missions So- 
ciety, making themsélves very conspicuous by the letters they 
wrote respectively to the secretaries of the Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough’s and the Mansion-House fund. In the controversy the 
main fact at issue was forgotten that the objection raised against 
the proselytizing clergy of the Missions Society was not directed 
against them because they were Protestant clergymen, but be- 
cause they were salaried officials of a society whose avowed aim 
was proselytism, and who were banded together for that special 
purpose in a part of Ireland where no indigenous Protestants 
existed. The priests had no intention of ignoring Protestants, for 
Presbyterian as well as Wesleyan ministers and laymen uncon- 
nected with the Missions had been nominated on the district com- 
mittees. The difficulty, however, was found so great that the 
Duchess of Marlborough finally decided on sending no relief, as 
heretofore, to Connemara through the ordinary channels, but re- 
mitted sums, proportionate to their respective flocks, to the Arch- 
bishop of Tuam and the Protestant bishop. 

The action of the proselytizers may be gathered from the 
programme sent forth from the offices of the society in Lon- 
don. It is headed “ Distress in Ireland,” and is as follows: 


“ The distress in Ireland is twofold, temporal and spiritual. Large sums 
are being collected by various agencies for the distribution of food, cloth- 
ing, seed, etc., among the suffering poor. Amongst others ‘the Conne- 
mara distress fund’ of the Irish Church Missions is being generously sup- 
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ported. But the committee would fail in their duty if they did not at pre- 
sent direct special attention tothe great openings for mission work through- 
out Ireland. A movement has begun among the Roman Catholic priests, 
some of whom are now searching after truth. Never were there greater 
opportunities for open mission work among all classes. But the means 
necessary for taking advantage of these are wanting. The income of the 
society has decreased to two thousand during the past year, and unless 
special and permanent aid is now forthcoming the operations of the so- 
ciety must be materially diminished, or part of their Reserve fund stock sold 
out to meet present liabilities. Hence the committee earnestly appeal to 
all who value Scriptural truth to come forward at the present emergency 
with large contributions, and thus enable the society not only to carry on 
its operations undiminished, but, if possible, to take advantage of the un- 
paralleled opportunities for mission work in Ireland that now present them- 
selves. Contributions will be thankfully received.” 


We are sure that no one can read the above without a feeling 
of disgust at the canting style of the document, and without a 
feeling of indignation at the attempt to make capital out of a na- 
tional calamity. In this proclamation there is no hesitation about 
issuing an appeal ostensibly for distress, but in reality for pur- 
poses of proselytism. The old arguments made use of at evan- 
gelical meetings to extract money from the credulous are here 
brought prominently forward, but the most objectionable sen- 
tence is the concluding passage, which invites the public to 
take advantage of the opportunity to make a raid onthe faith 
of the people. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P. for Woodstock, in a letter to 
a friend which was published in the daily papers, asserted his 
conviction that the object of the society was to pervert the Ca- 
tholic peasants by bribery, and, in his capacity as secretary to the 
Duchess of Marlborough’s fund, he declared that Connemara had 
been so long disturbed by proselytizing agents of the Society for 
Church Missions that any effectual relief of distress in that dis- 
trict was rendered very difficult. 

The whole question of proselytism deserves a close and 
searching investigation, and public opinion ought to be brought 
to bear on those who encourage and support it. The honest, and 
even the fanatical, love of truth which seeks to impose its own 
convictions upon others by fair conflict of reason and authority 
is in many cases worthy of respect ; but no one can feel anything 
but scorn and loathing for the trade of those who, either for the 
purpose of earning a well-buttered crust or of damaging a world- 
wide religion, choose God’s poorest creatures, at their sorest hour 
of need, to make them outwardly conform to doctrines which 
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they detest, by means of temptations which they can only with 
difficulty resist, and to exhibit as the workings of the intellect 
what are in reality the pangs of hunger. 

There is undoubtedly a ludicrous as well as a painful side of 
the matter. There are handsome school-houses without scholars, 
and Scripture-readers who dare not read above their breath, and 
teachers of Irish-Gaelic who teach their own children faute de mieux, 
and Gaelic Protestant Bibles plentifully bestowed in cabins where 
not a soul can read and write. Then with discreet management 

-a few Protestant coast-guards in a district can be made to go a 
long way. Four of them in one station may form two separate 
congregations in churches far apart, and when two of them send 
their children to one mission-school, and the other two send theirs 
to another (as actually happens at Belleek), the edifying result 
of keeping a house for two separate schools may be seen, which, 
but for the providential offspring of the coast-guards, must have 
played to empty benches until another famine brought the treach- 
erous little Romanists trooping back, eager and hungry for the 
truths of the Gospel interspersed with Indian meal. The intel- 
lectual training of the young under the hands of the proselytizers 
is peculiar but ingenious. Every day that a child puts in an ap- 
pearance at school it receives, when lessons are over, half a pint of 
Indian meal tied up in a neat little bag. Any day that the atten- 
dance ceases, so do the supplies. Expectation is thus left plea- 
santly on tip-toe from day to day, and no single dole is sufficiently 
splendid to enable the little traitor to make off with his winnings. 
A certain moderate number of attendances at church entitle 
adults to pecuniary reward at Christmas, whilst such humble of- 
ferings as a cast coat or a handful of seed potatoes can be had on 
very moderate terms. The “converts’”—or “jumpers,” accord- 
ing to the local vernacular—one and all look mean. The Conne- 
mara mountaineer who eats the bread of a “jumper” is not to be 
envied. The following is a specimen of the class. A fine-look- 
ing girl, a member of the only family in a village near Clifden 
who had apostatized, thus addressed herself to some visitors: 

“Tam aCatholic. I saya Hail Maryevery night to preserve me from dy- 
ing in sin. My life is a burden; nobody but the Scripture-reader will speak 
to me, and my father would destroy me if I murmured, for our having joined 
the Missions is the only thing that keeps us from the poor-house. Come 
what may, however, I intend, as soon as I can make out the price of a ticket 
,to America, to go away entirely and ask God’s pardon.” 


The father of this poor girl was a ruined man until the Scrip- 
ture-reader came to lodge with him upon handsome terms, but 
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was then in receipt of pay; her sister was in receipt of £1 a month 
as a teacher of the Irish language whenever the materials for a 
class should turn up, and the clothes which she and her mother 
wore were,an essential portion of their new faith. Another spe- 
cimen is that of a man on Turbot Island who described himself 
as a bog-ranger at £1 a year, but who was in receipt of 41a 
month as an Irish teacher, though there was no one on the island 
for him to teach. 

It may be said that people in this condition have one class of 
sentiments for Catholics and another for the proselytizers, and it 
is quite possible that such is the case; and this is precisely the great 
evil of the system, that it turns a man of simple, earnest piety into 
a hypocrite, a liar, and a wavering, double-dealing renegade with 
one eye on this life and the other on the grave. In any Catholic 
community of average comfort and intelligence such a society 
would. be laughed out of the field, as its agents have been laughed 
out of every other corner in the island. But among a people so 
helpless, so racked with privations, so poor and so weighed down 
by degrading misery as those of Connemara the constant pre- 
sence of temptation in its grossest form is a cruel addition to 
their trials; and if there is anything more intolerable in the pre- 
sent outlook of the Connemara poor, it is the knowledge that 
when he is the least able to make resistance, when the cold of 
winter has frozen his blood, and when the sheriff has perhaps lev- 
elled his “cabin,” and when half-naked and shivering children 
are clinging to his knee whining for food, some shabby emissary 
of the “ Missions”’ will be at his side to dangle before his hollow 
eyes his canting distortion of Christianity and his irresistible bag 
of Indian meal. 

The same system of bribery and corruption is practised by 
the same school of Protestants in France, Italy, and Spain, and 
with the same success. Since the Italian occupation of the Eter- 
nal City Evangelical churches and schools have multiplied to such 
an enormous extent that a free-thinking paper published in Italy, 
with no sympathy for the “clericals,” has declared that there are 
sufficient Protestant ministers to convert double the population, 
and more buildings than there are people to fill them. It is es- 
pecially in times of national difficulty or distress that Protestants 
of this class exercise the greatest vigilance. A revolution or a 
famine they consider as a special dispensation of Providence to 
enable them to carry out their projects and labors in a way wor- 
thy of a better cause. 

A somewhat lengthened correspondence recently took place 
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in the columns of a Belfast newspaper between the Rev. Canon 
Cory, of these Missions, and the Rev. Canon Macllwaine, D.D., of 
Belfast, portions of which we give, as they corroborate all that 
we have said on the subject. Canon Macllwaine—who, it may be 
as well to state, is a clergyman of repute and high standing in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church—was formerly an agent and official 
of the Society for Irish Church Missions, and is therefore well 
acquainted with its proceedings. His arguments must, in any 
case, be regarded as trustworthy, and will probably prove the 
most damaging that have ever been advanced against the prose- 
lytizers. The correspondence arose by a proposition, made by a 
third party, that a special testimonial fund should be got up for 
Canon Cory, upon which Dr. Macllwaine wrote a letter giving 
his reasons for disapproval and declaring that he considered any 
such course injudicious and unsuitable. He proceeds: 


“ Having had intimate knowledge of that society [the Irish Church Mis- 
sions Society] from its very start—too intimate, indeed, for my own peace of 
mind—I am prepared to say, and, if challenged to do so, to give my reasons, 
that it had been far better for the interests of true religion in this land and 
for the spread of the reformed faith amongst us if Canon Cory had re- 
mained in England, the land of his nativity, and that the Society for Irish 
Church Missions had never been formed....I plead guilty to having 
changed more than one of my early opinions, none of these more strong- 
ly than that regarding ‘Irish Church Missions to Roman Catholics.’ . . 
I can state that what has come under my own observation, as well as what 
I have learned from the experience of others, has fully satisfied my mind as 
to the propriety, indeed, the necessity, of my withdrawal from all connec- 
tion with the society in question. That society is in the thirtieth year of 
its existence. Amongst the earliest places of its operations was Belfast, 
where a branch was formed with the usual apparatus of controversial 
classes, sermons, lectures, agents, schools and school-teachers, etc. I took 
an active part in these operations, which after some time—three or four 
years, as my memory serves—came to a sudden termination, the issue of the 
whole being disgraceful and disastrous in the highest degree. Canon Cory— 
then the Rev. C. H. Eade—was conversant with all these proceedings, and is 
competent either to refute or confirm the statements now made by me. 
The agents employed were, with but two exceptions, of the most unsatisfac- 
tory description. One, a schoolmaster and reader, was in the hands of the 
police on more than one occasion for appearing drunk in the streets and 
consigning the Roman Pontiff to a region not to be repeated. Another 
contracted debts after such a manner that he was obliged to take French 
leave of the town. Another, a chief in the controversial department, and 
highly gifted, in his own estimation, as an orator, became while still in the 
pay of the society a popular lecturer, having the walls of certain localities 
the most unsuitable placarded with such subjects as the Battle of the 
Boyne, etc. He was transferred, at my instance, to another field of labor. 
The principal school was closed under these circumstances. On a certain 
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day I visited it and found the teacher above referred to succeeded by an- 
other of a very different stamp, who submitted to my recommendation to 
teach the children other subjects than the errors of popery, which had pre- 
viously been the staple of their instruction. After a few of my visits he 
drew my attention to the registry of his pupils, and informed me of a dis- 
covery which he had made by his visits among their parents after an ex- 
amination of the children themselves. And his discovery came to this: 
that of the entire number of the children on the roll, some two hundred, all, 
with perhaps a dozen exceptions, registered as Roman Catholics, proved to 
be the children of Protestant parents, with some ten or twelve, or even 
fewer, Catholics—exactly the reverse of the statement on the registry pub- 
lished as correct by the society. .. . Similar accounts might be given of 
other spheres of the society’s operations in other parts of the diocese. 
Some may still recollect these operations in the Glens of Antrim, the only 
results of which were discomfiture and disgrace. Most unsuitable mission- 
aries were sent thither—one, now deceased, who had to leave after having 
kindled a bitter strife among the Protestant inhabitants and the Roman 
Catholics. I visited the locality years afterwards and found nothing left of 
the ‘ mission ’ save ridicule at the recollection of its doings. ... As to the 
present state of the mission in Dublin, I know but little except what is 
given in the report of the society all couleur de rose.” 


Speaking of the Rev. A. C. Dallas, the founder of the Irish 
Church Missions Society, Dr. MaclIlwaine says: 


“ An Englishman by birth; having had no personal acquaintance what- 
ever with Ireland until his mission commenced ; ordained late in life after a 
semi-military career as an officer in the commissariat service, and, by his 
own often-repeated statement, wholly unpossessed of vital religion until a 
short period before entering the ministry; utterly ignorant of the Roman 
Catholic controversy at that time, and but little versed in it practically 
until the commencement of his Irish mission, it may well be asked of him, 
Was he the man to whom the lead in such a work as the conversion of the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland should have been committed ?” 


Dr. Macllwaine continues: 


“The society is, in fact, nothing else than a lay organization employing 
and paying liberally clerical as well as lay agents, scarcely one of its re- 
sponsible officers and committee having any direct connection with or 
practical knowledge of Ireland. . . . It is true of societies as of individuals, 
‘by their fruits ye shallknowthem.’ Canon Cory enumerates those points 
in glowing terms, such as ‘rebuilt churches, institutions and orphanages 
erected, and a fine body of converts, young and old.’ Judging from my 
personal experience in Belfast and Dublin, and relying on the testimony of 
other witnesses as to other localities where this society was formerly at 
work—Cork, for instance—I miss this fine body of converts; and as to 
orphanages and Birds’-Nests, perhaps the less said the better.” 


But could any man of common sense or moderate experience 
for a moment imagine that the brands of religious strife flung into 
the midst of an excitable Celtic people, the teachers being of the 
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same race and closely allied in blood and disposition, in times of 
distress such as Ireland has just been passing through, could pos- 
sibly be attended by any other result? It is worthy of note that 
the name of Canon Cory did not appear in any of the accounts of 
the disturbances in Connemara or in any of the magisterial pro- 
ceedings, though he is undoubtedly a moving spirit in the Society 
for Irish Church Missions. His name figures in the annual re. 
port of the society as “missionary secretary,” and he therefore 
must be regarded as one of the leading men in connection with 
the society, and ina great measure responsible for the late dis- 
turbances in the west of Ireland. But though his name did not 
occur in any of the accounts of these disturbances, it was frequent- 
ly to be seen in the accounts of the transactions of the Duchess 
of Marlborough’s relief committee, when he made a number of 
unsuccessful applications to be placed on the same footing as the 
priest of his parish. 

The society, which had begun its career with the avowed pur- 
pose of converting the Catholic population of Ireland, had before 
very long succeeded in producing discord and strife not only be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, but between Protestants them- 
selves. 

It may be said to have managed to preserve the latent animos- 
ity of the Celt to the Saxon, even if it has made but few converts ; 
and it may certainly boast of having largely contributed to keep 
up the violence of party spirit throughout the country, while it 
has destroyed in the English who support it the sense of justice. 
Anarchy, dissension, and confusion are the results of its progress, 
and large numbers of Protestants in Ireland and England believe 
that it is doing more harm than good, whilst the whole body of 
Catholics in England, Ireland, and Scotland repudiate it with dis- 
gust. But it is more worthy of censure on account of its action 
during last winter, when distress was so widely prevalent, than by 
reason of any of its numerous shortcomings, and the public may 
rest perfectly assured that if it has found itself unable to enlist 
fresh sympathy for its undertaking, it is from no want of apathy 
on the part of its officials, but rather from a growing conviction 
that its proceedings are not satisfactory. We note with pleasure 
that by the annual report of 1878 it appears to be in a state of 
decadence, that its funds are failing, and that it is, we may ven- 
ture to hope, dying a natural death. The last report gives the 
sum total of its income £22,546 14s. 0d. This was formerly al- 
most double. In the year 1855 it was upwards of £37,000, and in 
former years perhaps more. Its friends and admirers are now 
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(though still many) comparatively few. None of the Protestant 
bishops in Ireland, except the Bishop of Tuam, is amongst its 
leading officials, and there are few Irish noblemen. 

It is eminently satisfactory to beable to make these statements, 
for the real interests of religion would if the society were pros- 
perous be deeply affected. If the officials of the society were, for 
instance, successful and the tenets of Catholicity shaken, infidelity 
instead of Protestantism would probably arise out of its ruins. 
The action of the Irish Church Missions is likely in any case to be 
injurious to the cause of genuine religion, for it makes the most 
sacred mysteries the subject of flippant criticism. Its officials 
might with propriety consider whether there are not abuses 
amongst themselves and in the bosom of Protestantism which 
would afford scope for their zeal before they set themselves up as 
teachers against popery. Let them leave the people of Ireland 
and their religion, and, in place of wandering through the wilds 
of Connaught for the diffusion of acrimony and the dissemination 
of discord, endeavor to instruct their own flocks in the principles 
of morality and common sense; let them enforce the practical in- 
junctions of religion rather than wrangle about its mysterious 
tenets; and let them inculcate amongst their own people habits of 
industry, sobriety, and subordination, rather than be the emissaries 
of disorder and hatred. 





A LIFE’S DECISION.* 


IN an autobiography bearing this title Mr. Allies has given 
us a history of the struggles of his own mind in passing from the 
obscurities of Anglicanism to the light of Catholictruth. Through 
similar trials many hearts have passed during the last fifty years ; 
and the outside world has little idea of the nature of this serious 
conflict. God’s grace is ever moving, and, though often resisted, 
is sometimes triumphant. The life of every man is the history of 
that grace in its operations upon the individual conscience. Mr. 
Allies has done well to put upon record an experience which, in 
its various phases, has so many lessons for us all. It is to be 
hoped that his example may be the means of leading to the true 
faith some who, having all the graces he had, are in imminent dan- 
ger of losing their souls. Distinguished among the English con- 


* A Life's Decision, By T. W. Allies, M.A, London, 1880, 
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verts of our day for natural gifts, culture, and above all rectitude 
of mind, he has well earned the love and gratitude of all Catho. 
lics. If we except the illustrious names of Cardinals Manning 
and Newman, beyond expression dear to every zealous heart, 
perhaps there is no one who has accomplished more for religion, 
or who has more powerfully addressed the needs of the Anglican 
controversy. We owe him much for the many and profound 
works which he has given to the church, and even more for the 
long example of an humble life of obedience. He has had his 
share of the cross, but the shadows of Calvary were far sweeter 
to him than the glaring light of a world that crucified his Master. 
He preferred the truth to anything the earth could offer him, 
and “chose to be an abject in the house of his God rather than 
to dwell in the tents of sinners.” With so many others who have 
thus renounced worldly prospects for Christ, he has had his re. 
ward in the joys of an all-satisfying faith; and he will find one 
day much more than his heart could ask, when the lips of his 
Lord shall say to him, “ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

There is much to be said of this autobiography. It will well 
repay the reader for the time given to its perusal. If it only teach 
him that truth is to be sought with all diligence and embraced with 
every sacrifice, he will have learned the most important lesson of 
life. In fact, without this lesson our probation is wasted and 
eternity lost. Since the unhappy divisions which followed the 
Protestant Reformation God has been calling all souls back to the 
church wherein he abides. There is not a grace which does not 
lead directly to the church, since the Incarnate Lord “is the Sa- 
viour of his body.” * If men would be faithful to the inspira- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, and follow them to their blessed end, 
strife and schism would cease and there would indeed be on earth 
“one body and one Spirit; one Lord, one faith, and one bap- 
tism.” + The journal of Mr. Allies is conclusive as to the merits 
of the Anglican claims, and also furnishes many unanswerable ar- 
guments in favor of the Catholic faith to readers of every class. 
We shall endeavor to present a synopsis of his reasoning, in the 
hope that we may contribute to the usefulness of his work and 
the bright lessons of his example. 

The members of the English and Episcopalian churches are 
singularly without excuse if they refuse to accept the Catholic 
Church. The argument 4 priori is above any reply. Either 
there is no church or there is only one. The only end of a 
church is to teach and save mankind; and therefore Almighty 
* Eph. v. 23. + Ibid, iv. 4, 5. 
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God could found but one, and can never sanction but one. 
Moreover, if, as a matter of fact, he did found a church, he is 
bound in consistency to preserve it in its integrity to the end. 
The words of the Son of God, “Thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it,” are only the fulfilment of what reason de- 
mands, on the supposition that the divine hand were to form 
and establish a church as the organ of his power. The majo- 
rity of Protestants reject the idea of a church altogether ; but 
the Anglicans make pretensions which are not only illogical but 
impossible. Witha thorough knowledge of all the inconsistencies 
and absurdities of their system, Mr. Allies brings forth evidence 
sufficient to satisfy any honest mind, while with the stern lan- 
guage of facts he dissipates all their ecclesiastical claims. In the 
first place, he demonstrates that the Church of England has not 
one characteristic of a true church; that she teaches nothing 
positive, while she negatively attacks with bitterness the Catholic 
faith and practice. Secondly, he shows clearly that those who 
make claims for their spiritual mother which she disallows, are 
the most disobedient of her children, really obeying nothing but 
their own self-will. In making a church to suit themselves, they 
really unchurch themselves and are the most inconsistent of all 
religionists. 

1. In the whole history of the late motement towards the 
revival of Catholic doctrine there does not appear in the Eng- 
lish Church one mark of the authority which belongs to the 
true body of Christ. Nothing appears but the instinctive ha- 
tred which Protestantism naturally feels towards any approach 
to the teachings of the Apostolic See. There is a pretence of a 
hierarchy, whose orders have been considered invalid by every 
communion having the apostolic succession. There are offices 
in the Prayer-Book which in some degree teach the truth; but 
they are a hollow exterior without any soul or meaning. The 
bishops have no authority te declare doctrine, except to deny one 
by one the articles of the Christian faith. This they have done 
in the reassertion of the Thirty-nine Articles, and in the denial of 
baptismal regeneration and the Real Presence in the Holy Eucha- 
rist. If ever on earth there were the mockery of ecclesiasticism 
and the pretence of a church, they are to be seen in the Angli- 
can communion. 


“The great cause of irritation in this business,” says our author, “ was 
the extreme unfairness of the course pursued towards one section of the 
communion compared with that pursued towards the other. Every possi- 
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ble liberty as to denying of the sacraments and the sacramental system, 
as to putting forth their own purely Protestant notions, as to scurrilous 
abuse and misrepresentation of Rome, was borne patiently, if not encour- 
aged by the episcopal bench ; while the first attempt to state the case fairly, 
to remove prejudice, and to bring into light instances of charity in the Ro- 
man Church, was viewed as a mortal offence.” “The one moral drawn from 
these facts was that there was only one heresy known and recognized in 
the Anglican Church—namegly, praise of the Church of Rome; and that, pro- 
vided a man adhered cordially to the royal supremacy in matters ecclesias- 
tical, and denounced the Pope asthe Man of Sin, he might disbelieve of 
doctrines whatsoever he pleased.” 


There is not asingle bishop among them not infected with 
this heresy or who has any idea of’the dignity or duty of the 
episcopacy. The Bishop of Brechin writes: “I declare I dislike 
to communicate anywhere, except where I know I am safe from 
having my devotion destroyed and my peace of mind disturbed 
for the day by the gross carelessness of the celebrant, added to 
the friability of the species in our use. Can you tell me what is 
the best short treatise on bishops’, priests’,and deacons’ duties? I 
wish we had something of the kind. I suppose Fleury is as good 
as any.” Bishop Wilberforce was probably a model of an An- 
glican prelate, and he figures bravely in Mr. Allies’ journal : 


“ At one time he is soft, sleek and silky ; at another prompt and brist- 
ling as a guardsman eager to cut down a rebel who is running a muck.” 
“ A bishop by mere court favor, denying the Real Presence and assuming 
the tone of an apostle, I was wont to call him Vigilantius after a heretic of 
the fourth century who attacked the honor of Our Blessed Lady and fell 
under the lash of St. Jerome.” “The tone he assumed with me was the 
more intolerable because I felt that my hold on doctrine was stronger than 
his. I had the whole ancient church behind me; he had Cranmer and 
Elizabeth Boleyn.” “In my affair with him Dr. Pusey appeared to me 
squeezable to anything in order to prevent matters being brought to an 
issue. His conduct much lessened my opinion of him. I was not quite 
satisfied with any of my defenders, but in the bishop I could recognize 
neither the judicial mind nor the fatherly spirit. 1 believe it consummated 
my contempt for the Anglican episcopate.” ‘“ He was a man of two weights 
and measures, and in his conduct to me I never could find any solid core of 
truth.” 


The ministers are like the bishops, and have no real concep- 
tion of the office of the priesthood. They are not consecrated to 
stand between God and man and offer sacrifice for the living 
and the dead. 


“In Protestant countries the pastoral office is a nonentity ; the shep- 
herd of his flock is virtually a preacher of sermons. He knows the plague 
is ravaging them, but they will not bear the touch, of his hand. He must 
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see them perish, one by one, but they will not let him help them. When 
death has begun, then he is called in to witness a hopeless dissolution, or 
to speak peace where there is no peace.” 


Mr. Allies also presents in a concise form the grounds of dis-. 
satisfaction with the Anglican claims. The article of the Creed, 
“The Holy Catholic Church,” is reduced to a nullity. The 
Greek, the Roman, and the Anglican branches are the one church, 
and these branches are in direct opposition to each other, con- 
demning each other and not holding the same body of truth. 
This is not only a plain farce, but a logical contradiction. Either 
one of these so-called branches is the church or there is no church 
at all. But the Anglican branch does not claim to be the Catho- 
lic Church, while she condemns and disowns the other two 
branches. Her condemnation is not infallible,any more than any 
other of her utterances, and so she asserts nothing that any man 
may believe by a divine faith, since she never professes to speak 
in the name of God. 


“She has no authority for anything she teaches, save her private judg- 
ment of Scripture, which is taken without any authentication as to its 
canonicity or inspiration. On her own showing the private judgment of a 
branch of the church is of no more weight than the opinion of an in- 
dividual. Toall Anglicans the Catholic Church isa past Aistorical thing, 
and not a living power; and what that Azstorical church held is a matter 
for a man’s private judgment, which the longest life and the greatest abili- 
ties will hardly enable him to solve.” 


There is no conception of any responsibility as to the faith in 
the authorities of the English communion. The bishops never 
for one moment think themselves competent to dogmatize, unless 
to attack the Catholic faith in the spirit of Protestantism which 
possesses them. Truth is subjective and individual, and there is 
not the slightest pretence of unity. In England the church is an 
appendage of the crown, where the royal authority or the voice 
of Parliament regulates spiritual powers and attempts to confer 
spiritual jurisdiction. In the United States there is no royal 
supremacy, but the lack of it is the cause of more apparent dis- 
cord and wider divergences of doctrine. A democratic conven- 
tion composed of laymen is perhaps worse than a privy council. 
“ The Prayer-Book contradicts the Articles of religion, and there is 
an intestine strife between Puritans and High-Churchmen, Cal- 
vinists and Armenians, Latitudinarians and Non-Jurors, Evan- 
gelicals and Orthodox.” There is not one writer to be found 
who has a complete scheme of doctrine, and the variations of 
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teaching concern the most essential verities, such as baptism, 
orders, the Holy Eucharist, or even the church itself. 

Mr. Allies also shows how the whole Anglican communion 
has committed itself to heresy not only in tolerating it in the in. 
‘dividual, but also in giving to it the very highest sanction. Thus 
the Articles directly deny the Real Presence in the Holy Eucharist, 
and call the sacrifice of the Mass “a blasphemous fable and a dan. 
gerous deceit.” Those who reject the Articles, which they have 
subscribed or promised to follow, pretend to give some explana. 
tion suited to their private opinions, and profess a belief not sanc- 
tioned by their church. Yet even they, with all their attempts at 
imitation of the Catholic service, must confess that the idea of the 
Eucharistic sacrifice and the adorable presence of Christ upon 
the altar is entirely foreign to their communion. From this utter 
denial, and even ignorance, of the true doctrine of the Eucharist 
flow the practical rejection and disuse of the priesthood. No 
one ever looks upon an Episcopalian minister as a priest. The 
minister who would assume such powers simply makes himself 
ridiculous. He may get together a few followers and display 
his priestly robes before them; but, beyond a very small circle, 
sensible people lgugh at him, or think him destitute of good sense. 
“If he wants to be a priest,” they say,“ why does he not go where 
there are priests in truth, who are not simply playing a part?” 
Some of these advanced churchmen hear confessions, but peni- 
tents are few and the world looks upon them as foolish devotees. 
They have no sanction from their bishops, and have as little 
_ knowledge of the duty of a confessor as of the dialect of the 
Chinese. Not only is no Anglican minister taught how to re- 
ceive confessions, but if he venture to do so, he must do it private- 
ly and on his own authority. No jurisdiction comes to him from 
his bishop or from any other source, and his church practically 
denies the power of the keys. With whatever piety and sincerity 
there may be in individuals, there is no knowledge of the inte- 
rior life and no system of guidance. There is no theology by 
which to measure virtue or vice, or distinguish one sin from an- 
other. The presuming clergy who undertake to hear confessions 
are obliged to take the guidance of Catholic writers or fall into 
the most grievous errors even in the simplest matters. “There 
is no moral theology whatever, nor any direction for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the inward man. There is a total absence 
of corrective discipline over the flock, and religious offices are 
prostituted to those who are in avowed antagonism to their 
church.” The Communion is given to all who desire it, no 
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matter whether they believe in the Christian Creed, the Trinity, 
or the Incarnation of the Son of God. Marriage is permitted to 
the unbaptized, to those who profess no faith at all or deny in 
open terms all the Episcopalians profess to hold sacred. And 
the most public sinner, even if he be unbaptized, is buried with 
the one rite, in hope of a glorious resurrection. If such be a 
church, then we may well say it is of no use to mankind. It 
serves a purpose of exterior worship, but it miserably deceives 
the soul and makes light of the Gospel of Christ, which is one 
and unalterable. It actually represents to men that there is no 
faith which is essential to salvation. Judging the Anglican com- 
munion by the law of the ancient church, it has not one mark of 
the true body of Christ. It has neither unity nor catholicity. 
Its members have not ‘the semblance of agreement in faith, and its 
doctrines are really the denial of the unity and infallibility of 
God's church. Upon this denial it subsists, and without it has no 
reason of being; since if there be a divine organization upon 
earth, it cannot be the sect which asserts its own fallibility 
and refuses to affirm any creed. In every characteristic which 
distinguishes the English Church we behold the transgres- 
sion of the essential law of catholicity. With the ancient and 


primitive faith it has no bond of union. It has rejected five 
of the seven sacraments, and has denied the sacramental charac- 
ter of the remaining two. Baptism is only a ceremony, and the 
Holy Eucharist an empty rite. What would St. Augustine or 
St. Chrysostom have said to such achurch? The Donatists, with 
all their presumption, had many more marks of achurch. As the 
author forcibly says: 


“The living Church of England is a system of complete personal inde- 
pendence as to faith and practice. One may believe anything except the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church. And what is most striking is the 
character of sham which seems to belong to the whole system, as claiming, 
in the letter of its documents, powers which it does not exercise and will 
not warrant individual members in claiming or exercising, though they are 
most necessary to the maintenance of every-day spiritual life.” 


The branch theory is rather one put forward by her zealous 
sons than one advanced by the English Church. In the early 
days Rome was Antichrist, and consequently no part of Christ’s 
kingdom. And this is the only consistent position. It kills the 
church altogether, but it justifies Henry VIII. and Cranmer. 
The Protestant bodies of the Continent were far more real, and 
their descendants are far more logical. As for branches of one 
vine which are cut off from each other, and therefore from the 
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central trunk, the very notion is a contradiction in terms. It is 
strange that any rational mind fails to see that if Christ’s church 
has come to this, it has come to nothing. In one of the letters 
quoted by Mr. Allies it is stated that “ our Lord has annexed the 
gift of infallibility to a general council by his promise, ‘ Behold, 
I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.’ ” 
And then it is asserted that there never was but one such council 
—namely, the one recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. “I pre. 
sume the Church of England doubts, as I do, whether it be clearly 
made out that any council, save that presided over by St. James, 
ever was really a general council of the whole church, so as to be 
infallible.” The writer of this lucid statement of infallibility did 
not remember that his church had declared that “ general coun. 
cils have erred and may err in things pertaining to God,” so that 
it was a poor waste of time to talk about them in any way. The 
truth is that among Protestants the church is nothing more than 
the individual. It has no life, no power to impress its character 
upon any one. The individual members may have some charac. 
ter; the church has none. So we behold everywhere how sin- 
cere men rise above the system on which they are placed, and 
often show the signs of supernatural power which in no way 
belongs to the organization to which they are attached. And 
there is such an unreality in the whole atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them, that there is no firm grasp of doctrine, no divine 
faith in the highest sense of the term. Ritualists, for example, 
fancy that they believe some articles of the Creed, but they hardly 
understand their meaning. They cannot begin to conceive the 
nature of “one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church.” No one 
can do so who is beyond the pale of that church. They speak of 
a belief in the adorable presence of Christ in the Eucharist, but 
with all their words, they know not what they say. They do 
not mean to deceive—certainly all of them do not—but the power 
of faith is not in their possession. As the author testifies : 


“There is something in heresy peculiarly blinding and confusing. It 
seems to paralyze the power of apprehending principles, of discussing the 
relation, coherence, and interdependence of doctrines. After ten years of 
painful struggle I had not apprehended the doctrine of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist, on which from the very beginning I had had the deepest and most 
solemn feelings.” 


This has been the experience of every convert. Once in the 
communion of the church, he has seen the scales fall from his 
eyes and has realized how vain were his professions of doctrines 
which he had not the power to grasp. “ No sooner had I crossed 
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the border,” says Mr. Allies, “no sooner planted my foot on St. 
Peter’s rock, than I felt myself lifted from shifting sands, .on 
which there was no footing, to an impregnable fortress, around 
which the conflicts of human opinion rage in vain.” 

Besides the impotency of the Protestant mind to apprehend 
the articles of faith, there is also a defect in the reasoning powers. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence to find a man professing to 
hold all Catholic truth, even the supremacy of St. Peter, and still 
hesitating to act. Every day we find men holding doctrines 
whose logical consequence is the submission to the Catholic 
Church; and still they live and die out of her communion. No 
man can consistently believe one of the great verities of faith 
without looking obediently to “ the pillar and ground of the truth” 
upon which it rests. Eminent doctors have denied the truth of 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church, and in the same 
breath have defended them. No one has dealt much with Pro- 
testants approaching the church without being struck with this 
painful defect. Sometimes the world and the flesh keep them 
back, and they are not ready for the sacrifice. But often they 
seem unable to reason at all. With the major and minor premise, 
they fail to draw the conclusion, and are like those of whom our 
Lord speaks, “ who having eyes see not, and having ears hear 
not.” We desire to make all due allowances for trials that are 
severe, and certainly would not judge harshly any one. But, 
with all the professions of a creed, it is hard for a Protestant to 
comprehend that he must believe the revelation of Christ, what- 
ever it is, or be damned. He cannot bring himself to the convic- 
tion that his soul is in danger. 

Since the movement in the Anglican Church which has 
brought so many illustrious minds into the peace of the Catholic 
faith, there has been a display of inconsistency unparalleled in 
history ; for the earlier heretics did not deny so completely the 
authority of the church. Not only has the grace of God moved 
them in an unwonted manner, but their own church to which 
they clung has done all in its power to shake them off. They 
would not be shaken off, neither by threats, nor by the denial of 
their cherished tenets, nor by the rigors of prosecution at courts 
of law. The more the church denied the essential doctrines of 
their belief, the more they seemed to cling to her. They actual- 
ly threw her words back in her mouth, and assured the world 
that she taught ¢heir views of truth. With great pretended reve- 
rence for their bishops, they have refused to obey their com- 
mands and have spoken of them in the most insignificant terms. 
VOL. XXXII.—4I 
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Successors of the apostles fare very badly at the hands of their 
most obsequious children. When the Gorham judgment was 
pronounced all the High-Churchmen were ina serious excitement, 
The church was committing itself to heresy and going to pieces, 
Something was necessary to permit any one with Catholic views 
to remain in good faith within her communion. 


“There was a talk of a new court of appeal, which some bishops were 
disposed to beg of the state. It all fell through. In fact, the whole result 
of the opposition made by the great party who saw their belief in the An- 
glican Church’s orthodoxy utterly wrecked, and their supposition that she 
had any authority still] more utterly destroyed by the issue of a personal 
judgment upon doctrine by the queen, was the issue of the following pro- 
positions: 1. ‘To admit the lawfulness of holding an exposition of an 
article of the Creed contradictory of the essential meaning of that article 
is in truth to abandon that article.’ 2. ‘Inasmuch as the faith is one and 
rests upon one principle of authority, the conscious, deliberate, and wilful’ 
abandonment of the essential meaning of an article of the Creed destroys 
the divine foundation upon which alone the entire faith is propounded by 
the church.’ 3. ‘Any portion of the church which does so abandon the es- 
sential meaning of an article of the Creed forfeits not only the Catholic 
doctrine in that article, but also the office and authority to teach as a mem- 
ber of the universal church.’” 


These propositions were signed as a protest by ¢hirteen persons, 
some of whom have still remained in the English communion, 
and some have died without embracing the faith. 


“Thirty years have now passed, and the Church of England has most 
obediently submitted both to the Gorham decision and to the right of the 
queen to be supreme judge in matters of Christian doctrine. The An- 
glican Convocation has met yearly, but has never ventured to dispute 
either the decision or the right of the civil power to issue it. Moreover, of 
the thirteen who signed the protest only six attested their sincerity by 
submitting to the Catholic Church.” 


It would appear that no possible action on the part of the bishops 
or authorities could convince some minds. Even if heresy of 
the most flagrant nature were prqpounded, the answer would be 
ready that, after all,it did not commit those who were unwilling 
to embrace it. Every act or decision of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities has been condemnatory of the faith, and suicidal to the 
claims of the English High-Churchmen. The Ritualists have been 
condemned and prosecuted ; and instead of seeing that they are 
disposed of by the only authority which they admit, they love to 
be called martyrs. If this be martyrdom, it is a new thing for a 
man to be martyred by his own church for professing doctrines 
which she condemns. In England the bishops, with rare excep- 
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tions, have been the strongest enemies of the Anglo-Catholics, but, 
with singular inconsistency, they transfer the blame from these 
successors of the apostles to the temporal power. In the Unit- 
ed States there is no such scapegoat, and the Protestant pre- 
lates have given our ritualistic friends their full share of sorrow. 
They have omitted the Athanasian Creed. They have reaf- 
firmed the Articles with all their obnoxious Calvinistic and 
Lutheran opinions. They have rejected the only form of absolu- 
tion which could be valid in the mouth of a priest having jurisdic- 
tion. They have denied any real presence of our Lord in the 
Holy Eucharist. This was emphatically done in the General 
Convention of 1868, where the bishops condemn “any doctrine 
which implies that after consecration the proper nature of bread 
and wine does not remain, or which /ocalizes in them the bodily 
presence of our Lord.” They have, by special decree, denied the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration, declaring October 11, 1871, 
“that the word regenerate in the baptismal office does not signify 
any moral change wrought in the sacrament.” At the same con- 
vention they assert that “ private confession has been an engine 
of oppression and a source of corruption.” Very little more re- 
mains for the bishops to do, unless they proceed to attack the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity and the Incarnation of God the Son. 
Still, the eyes of the blind are not opened. The ritualistic de- 
votees will have their own way without regard to the successors 
of the apostles. We might easily go further, and state the sad 
fact, that the denial of the priesthood and the Eucharistic sacri- 
fice leads to the actual disbelief of the mystery of the Incarnation. 
In the Episcopal Church, while in terms the great verity is con- 
fessed, it is not realized and can in nowise be compared to the 
living and vitalizing faith of the Catholic. There are many also 
who have the most erroneous views in regard to the two natures 
in Christ, confessing a kind of Nestorianism, if even they are so 
accurate as was that heresy. How could it be otherwise when 
they have no proper reverence for the Mother of God, whom 
they sometimes treat with little respect? The solemn rejection 
of the Athanasian Creed is no small matter for the faith and life 
of a communion. 

2. Mr. Allies also puts in plain light the singular fact, so often 
shown, that the Anglo-Catholics make claims for their spiritual 
mother which she not only does not make for herself, but which 
she disallows. In this respect they are not only the most disre- 
spectful and disobedient of her children, but they are the most 
thorough disciples of private judgment. Other Protestants in- 
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terpret Scripture to please themselves. They not only so inter- 
pret Scripture and the Christian Fathers, but also the religious 
Articles of their own church. The language of his Eminence 
Cardinal Newman in a letter to Mr. Allies, September 6, 1848, 
well expresses this truth: 


“You have, excuse me, no pretence to say you follow the Church of 
England. Do you follow her living authorities, or her Reformers, or Laud 
or her liturgy, or her Articles? I cannot understand a man like you going 
by private judgment, though I can understand his thinking he goes by au- 
thority when he does not. I can understand a man identifying Laud with 
the Church of England, or Cranmer with the Church of England; but it 
amazes me to find him interpreting her by himself, and making himself the 
prophet and doctor of his church. This, I suppose, is what you and a few 
others are now doing; calling ¢Aa¢ the Church of England which never was 
before so called since that church was. I cannot make out how you can 
be said to go by authority ; and if not, are not you, and all who do like you, 
only taking up.a form of liberalism? It puzzles me that people will not 
call things by their right names. Why not boldly discard what is no longer 
practically professed? Say that the Catholic Church zs mot, that it has 
broken up—this I understand. I do not understand saying that there is a 
church, and one church, and yet acting as if there were none or many.” 


These words of the eminent writer express clearly the absurd 
and contradictory position of all who would ascribe any catholi- 
city to the English Church. That church is not allowed to speak 
for herself; and when she speaks her words are either ignored or 
misinterpreted. She has never made any pretensions to catholi- 
city, and the whole Anglican theory is baseless and an after- 
thought of her too zealous children. Yet the obstinacy with 
which they adhere to their own opinions, and refuse to be guided 
by their ecclesiastical authorities, can hardly be explained on any 
rational theory. There is not one distinctive doctrine of the 
Ritualists which has not been condemned by the church they 
profess to obey. On whose authority, then, do they hold their 
doctrines, such as baptismal regeneration, the Real Presence in 
the Eucharist, the Sacrament of Penance, or the Sacrifice of the 
Mass? Surely not on the authority of the English Church, which 
in the plainest language has rejected them. Surely not on the 
authority of the Catholic Church or of the Eastern schismatical 
communions. Then on no authority whatever but that of their 
own private judgment. They go to antiquity and find the Chris- 
tian Fathers teaching all these doctrines. This does not help them, 
since it only proves that primitive Christianity condemns their 
own church. And, besides, these Fathers teach also the unity of 
the church as a fundamental doctrine, and the supremacy of the 
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See of Peter. If antiquity is to be followed in one thing, it is to 
be followed in allthings. The synopsis of their reasoning is this: 
The Anglican Church is a branch of the universal church by 
reason of the succession of bishops; but a branch of the church 
teaches all Catholic truth ; therefore the ancient faith is taught by 
the Church of England. We might better turn the syllogism 
and reason thus: The true church teaches the true and catholic 
faith ; the English Church does not teach this truth by her Arti- 
cles and doctrinal decisions ; therefore she is mot the true church. 
But let us look a moment at the first argument on which all the 
Anglo-Catholics rest, and examine its fallacies. The major pre- 
mise is an unwarrantable assumption. It assumes first that which 
has to be proved. The Anglican Church is not a branch of the 
true church unless it is in full communion with the whole church. 
And, according to common sense, if it be the true church, then 
the Roman communion built on the See of Peter is not the 
church, but the fold of Antichrist. We see no middle term. 
Branches which anathematize each other cannot both be the 
church. But the assumption rests upon two false assertions, 
one of which is contradicted by all Christian antiquity, and the 
other is denied by every voice having the right to speak, and by 
the fundamental Catholic law. The first is that the church exists 
where a valid succession of bishops can be found; and the second 
is that the orders of the English ministry are valid. If the first 
were true, then the unity of the church would be an impossibi- 
lity, since every validly-ordained bishop carries the church with 
him into heresy and schism of all kinds, and every heretical sect 
of the earlier days, when the sacrament of order was universally 
accepted, becomes the true church. Not only is this an infrac- 
tion of the essential law of the body of Christ, but it is a mani- 
fest absurdity. The first need of the church, as of every other 
organization, is a certain provision for its unity. 

As to the second assumption, there is nothing plainer than the 
nullity of the English orders, from the fact that the Catholic 
Church has from the beginning rejected them, and that there is 
not one heretical sect having unquestioned orders which acknow- 
ledges them. There is no other tribunal to decide this point, 
and it is therefore decided against the Anglicans. If the ecclesi- 
astical bodies having unquestioned orders are not the tribunal of 
appeal, then there is no arbiter in the question. If their decision 
be not taken, whose shall be taken? The matter of English 
orders has been many times examined, and it has been conclu- 
sively proved that there is no evidence that the consecrator in 
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Parker's ordination was a bishop; and if he were, the form used 
at that ceremony was insufficient and renders the whole transac. 
tion null. But it is also certain that, while the church founded by 
Elizabeth Boleyn has denied the sacrament of orders, it had 
no intention of calling in question the validity of the ministry of 
the Reformed Protestant churches or asserting the divine right 
of episcopacy. Thus Cranmer, the great father of the Anglican 
+ communion, held that princes could make priests as well as 
bishops, by election, and that no consecration was needed for 
such as were appointed by the king or the people. The judicious 
Hooker teaches that “there may be sometimes ordination without 
a bishop.” “Blessed be God,” says Bishop Hall, “there is no 
difference in any essential matter between the Church of England 
and her sisters of the Reformation.” “I should be unwilling to 
affirm,” says Archbishop Wake, “that where the ministry is not 
episcopal there is no true church.” In no place has the Church 
of England asserted that the episcopacy is essential to a church 
or that she herself possessed Catholic orders. The Articles do 
not declare any such doctrine, and what they do express is even 
contrary to any such declaration. Article X., on the church, 
gives a definition which makes no reference whatever to the 
apostolical succession or ministry ; and Article XXIII., on the min- 
istry, simply says that “ we ought to judge those to be lawful 
ministers who are chosen and called to this work by men who 
have public authority given unto them in the congregation to 
call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard.” Surely here 
are no expressions of belief in episcopacy, and the language used 
suits the most free of the Congregational churches as well as 
the English communion. Had the bishops who framed these 
Articles believed in the apostolical succession, or that it was essen- 
tial to a church, there is little doubt that they would have ex- 
pressed themselves in plain terms. The short preface to the 
ordinal is a brief but very tmperfect expression of the divine insti- 
tution of the episcopacy, and does not decide the question of 
the validity of non-episcopal orders. It has been clearly shown 
in this journal that the strongest doctrine held by the High- 
Churchmen amounts to little more than this: “ Episcopacy is a 
divine institution and necessary where it can be had; where it 
cannot be had presbyters may validly ordain.” * The doctrine 
of the Anglo-Catholics is one which they, in the spirit of private 
liberty, have stolen; it is not taught by their own church. It 
will be something new to find even one Protestant bishop who 
*See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, vol. iii. pp. 721-730. 
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has the Catholic idea of the episcopal office. The ordinal does 
not express it, any more than it contains the true notion of the 
priesthood which our imitating friends assume. 

We do not imagine, however, that we shall convince all or 
many of our High-Church friends. If one should rise from the 
dead, perhaps they will not believe. Their plan is to assert 
without any proof, with every possibile conclusion against them, 
the validity of their orders, and then to go on and believe what- 
ever they think suitable, and to put it forth as the creed of their 
church. There is no one whom they will obey; but they present 
the spectacle of a very singular kind of church. A Ritualist min- 
ister in a recent discourse attacks everybody within reach, calls 
the bishops “fathers in law, and not fathers in God,” says that 
“the defence of the church has fallen upon priests and laymen,” 
and admits that “a man could remain a priest of the Church of 
England even if he did not believe such fundamental doctrines as 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection.” “The Church of Eng- 
land,” says he, “ was in a comatose state ; the Houses of Convocation 
were practically ni/” (they are surely nz/ now), “and nobody cared 

nything about doctrine.” What does such language prove to 
‘men of sound mind? We can comprehend the position of Pro- 
testants who deny the institution of a church and its sphere in 
the salvation of men. But the condition of those who loudly pro- 
fess faith in a divine church, and then believe neither the doctrine 
of their own church nor the creed of any other, who are at war 
with every living communion and only hold to an imaginary 
church existing a thousand years ago, is one incomprehensible to 
any sane intellect. 

Thus by the terms of their own reasoning these Anglo-Catho- 
lics unchurch themselves. A man is not a member of a church 
whose doctrine he rejects, since obedience to doctrinal decisions 
is the first condition of membership. They obey no church and 
loudly condemn the English communion, therefore are they mani- 
festly unchurched. The fact of their lay-baptism being proba- 
bly valid only renders them more inexcusable, as those who have 
failed to correspond with a grace which would have led them to 
the one fold of the Good Shepherd. If now they will pertina- 
ciously call themselves Catholics, and take pains to speak of us as 
Romanists, thus professing that they are the only Catholics in the 
world, they will only add to the absurdity of their position and 
render themselves more ridiculous before the world. 

We have thus drawn out the conclusions of Mr. Allies’ auto- 
biography in the brief statement of a few points which are very 
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decisive to those who know anything of the Anglican claims. If 
any were to accuse him or us of any want of charity towards 
those in error, and especially those whom by God's grace we left 
behind us many years ago, it would be an injustice. We do not 
profess to judge individuals, though we are bound to see and 
make known the inconsistency of their position. Truth is dearer 
than all human ties, and is to be followed and defended at every 
sacrifice. There are times when to neglect plain-speaking is to 
conspire to the ruin of souls. That submission to the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic church which we believed necessary 
for our own salvation we also believe necessary for the salva- 
tion of all. Itis not a matter of mere argument; it is one of 
life or death. If, after a long and somewhat varied experi- 
ence, we were to state the reason why so many remain in 
heresy or schism, and embrace not the faith of Christ, we should 
be obliged to confess the sad knowledge we have obtained of the 
weakness and wilfulness of the human heart. Surely it is not 
that the truth fails to attract or that its grounds are not conclu- 
sive. It is simply that the world, or self in its various manifesta- 
tions of pride, or the devil with his insidious arts, is to the weak 
human will stronger than God. Sometimes grace is plainly felt 
and openly confessed. Often the argument for the church is ad- 
mitted to be unanswerable. But there are sacrifices to be made 
and heavy crosses to be taken up; position is to be renounced 
and ties of a whole life to be broken. Heroic virtue is required 
and the grace from on high is ready ; but the flesh is weak. First 
they pause, then they begin to question, then to put off the hour 
of obedience, until little by little the precious grace goes and 
leaves them desolate. Then they are sad, then indifferent, and 
often end in being bitter antagonists of Catholic truth, which the 
great mercy of God taught them once to love. We fear for 
them that “the harvest is passed, the summer ended,” and that 
their souls will not be saved. How can they expect the Holy 
Spirit always to strive with them, or, once grievously resisted, to 
come back with his former patience? We have known many who 
have come to the very portals of the city of God, and have turned 
back to be the outspoken enemies of the Catholic Church. They 
have kept their position, have even advanced to higher dignities, 
and their worldly ties are all unbroken. But have they gained 
anything when they have lost peace of mind, the sight of a cer- 
tain faith, and the intimate knowledge of their Redeemer? They 
are angry now if one speak of the church which in their best mo- 
ments so strongly attracted them. They flash into bitter sallies 
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of temper when, one by one, the true in heart follow conscience 
and seek the firm rock on which the great Pastor built his church. 
They are ingenious in devising excuses or in using arguments 
which are really unsatisfactory to their reason. They labor in 
vain. No one will ever give them the peace and joy they once 
knew when from afar the true light shone upon them. Little by 
little all of their religion goes. The striving after union with 
God, the life of self-abnegation, the counsels of perfection, all pass 
away as the remembrances of a dream which once made them 
happy. 

May God have mercy upon them in his infinite love! Oh! that 
they might know the beauty, the power, and the fulness of the 
Catholic faith. Here is everything the heart could desire or 
the intellect could seek. Here is the dear and overwhelming 
manifestation of our crucified and glorified Lord. 

“O Church of the living God, pillar and ground of the truth, 
fair as the moon, bright as the sun, terrible as an army in battle 
array! O mother of saints and doctors, martyrs and virgins! 
clothe thyself in the robe and aspect, as thou hast the strength, of 
Him whose body thou art, the Love for our sake incarnate; shine 
forth upon thy lost children, and draw them to the double foun- 
tain of thy bosom, the well-spring of truth and grace.” 

Who but God can know or worthily prize the gift of faith? 
It is the eye which beholds the world of realities, which sees the 
uncreated light of the heavenly King. 


“O faith, thou workest miracles 

Upon the hearts of men, 

Choosing thy home in those same hearts 
We know not how nor when. 

There was a place, there was a time, 
Whether by night or day, 

The Spirit came and left that gift, 
And went upon his way. 

The crowd of cares, the weightiest cross, 
Seem trifles less than light, 

Earth looks so little and so low, 
When faith shines full and bright.” 


AMAIA ICA A Ne TN ENE aces 5 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL PRESS IN GERMANY BE- 
FORE THE “REFORMATION.” * 





THE art of printing in its early days was largely in the hands 
of the clergy, and for the first half-century of its existence in 
Germany was chiefly used for religious purposes. The publi- 
caticn before 1520 of books of devotion and of parts of Scrip- 
ture is a branch of bibliography which has been less noticed 
than the post-“ Reformation” work of printing, when the art had _ 
made important progress and’ had come into more general use. 
Italy was ahead of Germany in the number of presses which she 
possessed in the earlier stages of printing, and imported prin- 
ters as well as presses from Germany. Rome had forty-one 
presses in operation up to the year 1500, Bologna forty-three, 
Milan sixty, Parma thirty-four, Florence thirty-seven, while 
Venice had a hundred and ninety-nine. The higher clergy were 
generally the patrons of printers, and furnished the capital and 
the superintendence needed, while numbers of the lower clergy 
were themselves proof-readers, printers, or publishers. Proof- 
reading in those days amounted to editing, and, both for the sake 
of orthodoxy and of learning, priests and others in holy orders 
were chiefly chosen for this post. In Germany and the Low 
Countries the Brothers of the Common Life were so identified 
with printing that they were called Brothers of the Quill, 
and carried a quill as a badge on their caps. They had- long 
been prominent as the schoolmasters of the poorer classes, 
and the eager disciples of any new system that promised a 
quicker diffusion of knowledge among the people. The learned 
orders of monks and friars were not distanced by the brothers in 
Germany, and, indeed, the presses managed by communities which 
served as publishing companies were numerous. Montenegro 
itself possessed one at Cettinje, where Brother Makarios printed 
the Scriptures, Commentaries, the early Fathers, etc.; and Italy, 
Switzerland, Holland, France, and Germany had a large percent- 
age of such establishments. Monasteries sometimes supplied the 
locale for secular printers to work in, which is thought to have been 
the case with one of the Venetian female communities set down as 
printing-places. The collection of printed books began almost 


* Die Druckkunst im Dienste der Kirche, zundchst in Deutschland, bis zum Jahre 1520. 
Dr. Franz Falk, Kéln, 1879, 
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simultaneously with the art of printing, St. Michael's at Bamberg 
possessing a catalogue, dated 1481, of several valuable early pub- 
lications, including illustrations and series of woodcuts with 
short explanatory text. One such copy, from the blocks used at 
St. Clara’s at Séflingen, representing scenes in the life of our 
Lord and of some saints, is preserved in the museum at Nurem- 
berg. Cardinal Turrecremata caused one of the earliest illus. 
trated books, printed out of Germany and the Low Countries, to 
be published in Rome in 1467 by one of the original Mayence 
printers, Ulrich Hahn. The wood-cuts illustrated a series of 
meditations by the cardinal. Among the devotional manuals 
published before 1500 it is interesting to notice one treating of 
the Immaculate Conception; this was printed at Magdeburg, 
1489, by Brandis, of Leipzig, whose press the archbishop of Mag- 
deburg had just transferred to his own city. The spirit of the 
times suggested to the clergy the device of encouraging the buy- 
ing and using of books by the distribution of indulgences, and we 
find the familiar formula set forth in the preface of some early 
specimens, granting so many years’ remission to those who 
should buy a copy, or read the Ordinary of the Mass devoutly 
from it, or in any other way help on the work of printing and 
distributing copies. Connected with this was the custom, which 
speedily followed the invention of printing, of bequeathing parch- 
ment and other materials for book-making, as other gifts were be- 
queathed, for the good of the soul of the giver, and sometimes on 
condition of the recipient procuring Masses and prayers for his 
soul. The custom of lending books of devotion to responsible 
persons was also in vogue, as we learn from the bequest of a 
Psalter to a convent in Liibeck in 1484, which forbids the lending 
of it to the neighboring citizens. Other bequests provided for 
the periodical public reading of the works bequeathed, either in 
church to the people or in the refectory to the community. For 
a long time it was usual for the ecclesiastical decorators and illu- 
minators to lend their services to the perfecting of printed books, 
going over the capitals and headings with red lines, illustrating the 
text with hand arabesques and miniatures, and binding the books. 
These rudricatores and ligatores are often mentioned in the title- 
pages of the early copies of printed books. 

Besides the greater work of printing Bibles and Psalters, mis- 
sals and antiphonals, the early press of Germany was busy with 
popular books of devotion deserving of more minute notice than 
they have yet received. There were several classes of these 
books: those fantastically named Postil/en (which Dr. Franz Falk 
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believes to be a corruption of the initial words “ post illa verba”) 
or Plenarien, consisting of the Gospels and Epistles for the Sun. 
days of the year, with brief commentaries which remind one of 
the formal homilies in early Anglican prayer-books; the Lives of 
the Saints, the Confession manuals, and the Pilgrimage books. 

A postille published at Magdeburg in 1484, in Low German, 
begins by an introduction inviting those who do not understand 
Latin to follow the Ordinary of the Mass in the following transla- 
tion, and to gather from it useful and holy knowledge. The 
Gospels and Epistles are accompanied by short glosses or expla. 
nations, similar to those which in some countries form the usual 
ground-work of the Sunday sermon, and some devotions for Mass 
are added, while many of these books gave the literal translation 
of the whole service, and consequently bore the name of Plenarien. 
A Protestant bibliographer, Gétze, in his history of the press of 
Magdeburg, speaks thus of these popular manuals: “ When one 
reflects that a Latin missal was in use’ even in the smallest 
churches, while these gospel-books could only be used by the 
laity for private devotions, the number of the latter strikes one as 
something remarkable, and attests the eagerness of the German 
people to have the Holy Scriptures brought home to them in 
their mother-tongue. They were not content merely to assist 
bodily at divine worship, but they longed for the spiritual food 
of the word of God. For these books, which from their large 
size could not have been cheap, were undoubtedly purchased 
only by those who seriously wished to study and understand the 
Scriptures. That such a wish was rife in Low Germany is evinc- 
ed by the number of editions of such books in Magdeburg, Lii- 
beck, and Brunswick until 1509.” 

The second class of manuals consisted of legends and lives 
of the saints, Passionals or martyrologies, lives of the hermits of 
the Thebaid and of local patron saints. The grotesque fancies 
of the middle ages appear sometimes in these legends, in which 
fact and fiction are oddly blended, their literary merit lying 
chiefly in the measure or test which they supply of the state of the 
European mind at the transition period included in the sixteenth 
century. The German appetite for legends was always great, 
and a distinct feature of the national character; Fouqué and Uh- 
land, besides many others, have utilized it poetically, outside the 
bounds of religious legend, but it was chiefly in the lives of 
saints that it found a vent during the middle ages. 

The martyrs’ histories and legends bore the name of /as- 
sionals, Many of these and lives of saints of later date were illus- 
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trated by famous artists, Diirer, Schauffelein, Wohlgemuth, . and 
others, and the earlier editions of these printed books exhibit 
woodcuts from movable blocks used before the invention of print- 
ing proper, some dating from 1440-50, as in the collection of 
the Strasburg legends. As popular as the Passionals were the 
equally marvellous lives of the Fathers of the Desert. Mrs. Jame- 
son has made us familiar with the medizval notions of hermit life 
and temptations in Egypt; fancy and perspective are equally 
curious in their details and proportions. The single legends of 
favorite saints form a large part of this class of books, the choice 
of favorites betokening certain facts historically worth noting. 
St. Barbara, St. Catherine, St. Ursula, and St. Margaret, as mar- 
tyrs, were among the most popular saints; the second of these 
was the patroness of students in general, and her elaborate legend 
was connected with devotion to the Holy Land, where pilgrims 
and crusaders never failed to visit her supposed tomb on the 
mountain which mediéval tradition identified with the Biblical 
Sinai. The charm of the legend of St. Brandan, the Irish sailor- 
monk, is attested by the number of editions (twelve) through 
which it passed within fifty years, and points both to the thirst 
for sea discovery and adventure which culminated in the voyages 
of the discoverers of various nationalities about the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to the poetic halo which hung around Irish saints, so 
many of them apostles of Christianity to Germany. One of the 
most elaborate titles of the legend runs thus: “St. Brandan’s 
book and life, what marvels he experienced at sea during nine 
whole years, how often he came into dire troubles and necessities, 
which it is very entertaining to read.” 

But the most interesting and hitherto least studied class of 
medizval devotional manuals were the Confession and Pilgri- 
mage books, some of the latter of which have a geographical 
value beyond their religious one. Modern Catholicity has not 
been inventive or original in its titles, for we find before 1500 
printed prayer-books called Zhe Way of Heaven, The Light of the 
Soul, The Mirror for Sinners, The Consolation of the Soul, some of 
them adaptations and translations from Latin books of private de- 
votion in use among the clergy and the educated laity. Quaint 
and direct verses head an edition of a tract on the Acknowledg- 
ment of Sin, published at Ingoldstadt, somewhat to this effect: 
“Wilt thou glance at thy life’s sum, be thou young or be thou 
old, read this little book with care, and find in it virtue’s worth, 
and the weight of sin also, with which thy soul is bent. Of this 
sin speedily be free, if thou wouldst with God e’er be.” The 
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Augsburg Mirror for Sinners boasts that it is not put together 
out of “our own head and brain,” but is compiled from authen. 
tic ecclesiastical authors who have written on the Sacrament of 
Penance—for instance, St. Thomas, Gerson, and Antoninus of 
Florence. A woodcut at the beginning represents a confessional 
with a priest and penitent in the ordinary attitudes, while other 
books of the kind sometimes added angels watching over or devils 
tempting the kneeling penitent. A “ fair and fruitful confession” 
was the title of some of these tracts, and everything, from the 
form of accusation, “ I accuse myself to God with respect to my 
five senses as follows,” to the table of sins according to the Ten 
Commandments, or the five senses, or the seven deadly sins, is 
minutely detailed for the instruction of the penitent. An exam- 
ple is given of a mild form of sin. “ First of all, I accuse myself 
to God with respect to my eyes: when I saw that any one 
honored me, I rejoiced in my heart, and did not give honor to 
God ; and this happened three, four, or five times.” A very sensi- 
ble remark comes in at the end of the exhortation to read and use 
the book : “ If thou wouldst have further instruction, hearken dili- 
gently to the sermon, for if this little book were longer it would 
be less read.” A Latin Penitentiary for the use of the clergy and 
the learned, published without date or printer’s name, began with 
an elaborate versified exhortation, of which the following transla- 
tion gives an idea: “ Whoso cannot reach a priest, let him to his 
neighbor go, if he would from sin have rest, as if his body spotted 
were. Hast thou no priest near, let thy comrade thy sins hear; 
as the sick man without leech will let a neighbor his wounds 
reach.” 

Rhymed versions of prayers and advice served to refresh the 
people’s memory, and allegories were employed to encourage fre- 
quent confession. The gist of one of the latter was the choice of 
six physicians, three for the body—a good cook, a good host, and 
a good barber (the latter to bathe the body, to tickle the veins, 
to shear the head and stroke the limbs)—and three for the soul : 
that is, first, the preacher in the pulpit, who spreads before us the 
holy Christian rule of life, and with his tongue enforces Chris- 
tian duties ; then the “ other soul-leech is the confessor, who the 
weight of sin can solve, and take away the anxious dread, sore 
guests for the soul. The third soul-leech is Jesus Christ, the Son 
of the Most High, together with the Holy Ghost. Man, be glad 
so much to know; three costly gifts make one fine metal, so be- 
lieve ye Christians all.” Besides the books there was also a very 
popular confession map or table, printed on one side of the paper, 
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and intended to hang on the wall or door like the Zurich Cate- 
chism table. It was printed in 1481, with a large woodcut re- 
presenting the customary priest and penitent, with our Lord 
accompanied by St. Paul, St. Matthew, St. Mary Magdalen, 
Zacheus, the good thief, and other typical sinners. Beneath these 
was an exhortation “not to be ashamed to confess thy sin—many 
sins are forgiven thee because thou hast loved much.” An illus- 
trated enumeration of sins is also added. The map was a circle 
twenty-nine centimetres broad and seven millimetres high, with 
a circumference of forty centimetres, the metre being a little over 
a yard measure. Long before these mechanical devices manu- 
script descriptions of confession-formulas occur, and allusions to 
these formulas are found in the oldest manuals extant of mediz- 
val literature in Germany, regular confession-books being men- 
tioned in monastic library catalogues as far back as the ninth cen- 
tury. 

The most popular pilgrimage book in Germany was Breiden- 
bach’s account of his travels in the Holy Land. This expedition 
of several of the Mayence Cathedral clergy gives a very interest- 
ing insight into the common life of the late fifteenth century. 
The dean, Bernard of Breidenbach, was accompanied by a well- 
known artist, Reuwich, whose illustrations adorn the book, and 
by Count John of Solms. They started on the 25th of April, 
1483, and went in fifteen days to Venice, where they were joined 
by five other devout pilgrims of various ranks and nationalities. 
The painstaking dean gives a history of Palestine from Abraham 
to the coming of our Lord, in a long preface to the work; but 
what is more characteristic is the copy of the contract made by 
the company with the master of the galley which they chartered 
at Venice. Joppa was the port of their destination. The ship- 
owner, Augustin, bound himself, in consideration of a round sum 
of money paid in two lump sums, to engage a sufficient crew and 
escort ; to provide weapons for eighty men to protect the pil- 
grims from pirates at sea and Saracens on land; to give two full 
meals a day with plenty of fresh meat, vegetables, eggs, etc., and 
good wine, especially Malmsey ; to take his passengers safely in- 
to Joppa harbor, and, further, accompany them to the Holy Pla- 
ces, protecting them from heathen molestation and not hurrying 
them as to time; and to bring them safely back to Venice, provid- 
ing the same quality of food on the return voyage.’ The harbors 
where they were to touch on their way were agreed upon before- 
hand, and also the time they were to spend in the Holy Land. 
One-half of the money, three hundred and twenty new-coined 
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ducats (forty to each of the eight passengers) was to be paid in 
advance at Venice, and the rest at Joppa. At Venice the author 
gives an account of the relics preserved at St. Mark’s and of the 
cathedral treasury. A plan of the city is likewise attached, and 
a dissertation follows on the political and commercial status of 
Venice, with some legendary additions concerning the origin of 
the republic. After a stay of twenty-five days in Venice the 
party sailed on the first of June, 1483, and touched at Parenzo, an 
Istrian port, on the third day out ; heavy seas and a stormy pas. 
sage delayed"their arrival at Corfu till the 12th, and at Rhodes 
the 18th, of June. Rhodes occupies a chapter of the chronicle, 
and its relics the greater part of the chapter. The pilgrims 
stayed on the Knights’ island for four days, and reached Cyprus 
the 27th. When they first sighted the shores of the Holy Land 
they sang the “Te Deum” and “‘ Salve Regina” in chorus. The 
captain took all necessary measures to procure passes from the Sa- 
racen rulers, and escorted his passengers with an armed retinue 
through Rama to Jerusalem, which they reached the 11th of July. 
They entered the Holy City on foot at six o’clock in the evening, 
and visited Mount Sion and its monastery the next day. In the 
evening they went, with a special permit, to the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, where their number was counted by the Saracen 
authorities, their toll—five ducats each—collected, and the doors 
closed upon them for the night. They spent their time in com- 
mon prayer, proceeding regularly from station to station which 
tradition pointed out as connected with the road to Calvary, the 
rock cavern of the Sepulchre itself being their last place of prayer 
until dawn. The author then goes on to describe other holy 
places with much Biblical and historical acumen, and Dr. Falk 
says: “ As he had, in all neighborhoods and cities which he passed 
on his way, stopped to comment on their military or commercial 
importance, on their relative distances from one another and 
from Venice, on the size and number of the Greek islands, so he 
also portrays with minute topographical knowledge and histori- 
cal discretion the places of Palestine as they were in classical 
times and as they appeared to his eyes.” The party visited all 
the more remarkable points of and around Jerusalem—the Valley 
of Josaphat, the Mount of Olives, the site of the Temple, the 
brook Cedron—and proceeded to Bethlehem on the 14th of July, 
after which they spent another night in prayer at the Holy Se- 
pulchre. On the 16th they rode out to Bethany, and on the 18th 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea. Hereupon follows one of the 
most valuable chapters of the book, on the ancient and medizval 
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geography of Palestine and Syria. Sinai (that is, the mountain 
which at that time was thought to answer to the Biblical descrip- 
tion of the Mount of the Law), which was further distinguished 
as the burial-place of St. Catherine, and which sheltered at its 
foot the convent of Greek monks whence came the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, has a chapter to itself in this most interesting of old 
pilgrimage books. Breidenbach’s travels were published simul- 
taneously in Latin and German two years after the author’s re- 
turn, and came out in many editions during the half-century that 
preceded Luther’s movement. Eight translations into French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Dutch appeared between 1488 and 1522, 
while the Italian translation was republished no less than twenty- 
three times up to 1675. 

Two other remarkable books on the Holy Land are mentioned 
by Dr. Falk: the chronicle of Hans Tucher, Petty Councillor of 
Nuremberg, who journeyed to Palestine with Otto Spiegel and 
the Knight Sebald in 1479, sailing from Venice; and the pilgrim- 
age of Ludolf, parish priest of Sudheim, near Lichtenau, in the 
diocese of Paderborn, who lived in the East for five years, from 
1336 to 1341. The former was published without woodcuts (those 
of Reuwich had considerably increased the worth and interest of 
Breidenbach’s book) and bore the following initial announce- 
ment: “On Thursday, the sixth day of May, 1479, I, Hans Tucher, 
citizen, and for the time being member of the petty council, of 
the city of Nuremberg, aged fifty-one years and five weeks, set 
out in the name of Almighty God, to his honor and my soul’s 
salvation, and in nowise moved by desire for fame, or emula- 
tion, or any other frivolous motive, to visit the Holy Places.” 
The second book, earlier by more than a century, was published— 
in manuscript—simultaneously in Latin and German, and printed 
among the earliest specimens of the newly-discovered art; it was 
dedicated by the author to his bishop, Baldwin of Steinfurt, Bi- 
shop of Paderborn. Ludolf acknowledges that he owes some 
of his information to others and has not witnessed all he avers. 
He speaks of the two routes to Palestine, one by sea, either on 
large ships direct or in small galleys coastwise, and one by land 
through Hungary, Bulgaria, and Thrace to Constantinople, from 
which port he advises travellers and pilgrims to take ship for 
Cyprus and thence to Alexandria, coasting up the shores of the 
Holy Land to Joppa, and thus visiting nearly all the cities and 
spots dear to the Christian heart and famous in Hebrew and 
Christian history. He was an observant man and did not fail to 


be struck by details. The flight of birds and their habitats occu- 
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pied him on board ship ; the single stork which he saw made him 
curious about the winter quarters of the familiar bird about which 
so much poetic domestic tradition had gathered in Germany. 
Scientific questions about the nature and causes of the Dead Sea 
perplexed him, and the sources of the Nile were as much in his 
mind as the visible river. In a little island of the A2gean Sea he 
met with hot springs, and near Cairo he visited with great interest 
the ovens for artificial chicken-hatching. He reports legends as 
simply as facts, but that does not detract from the worth of his 
book, as the stories illustrate the mental state of most pilgrims of 
that day, and also add to our store of beautiful popular poetry ; 
for instance, the tale of the thirty pieces of silver which Abraham 
brought from his first home, and which are supposed to have 
passed from him to some Ishmaelite merchants, to the brethren 
of Joseph, to’the Queen of Sheba, to the Three Wise Men, and 
lastly to the Temple treasury, whence they were paid to Judas, 
and later to the owner of the potter’s field. The geographer, Karl 
Ritter, considers this book deserving of the close study of geo- 
graphers as a remarkable source of information concerning me- 
dizeval geography. Almost all the known editions are printed 
without names, dates, or accurate numbering of pages ; the Augs- 
burg one of 1477 is the only exception. 
Brother Nicholas Wanckel, an Observantine (Franciscan) friar, 
made the pilgrimage in 1517. Only one edition of the work has 
‘been discovered, “ Job Gutknecht, printer, in the imperial city of 
Nuremberg.” The author spent six years in the Holy Land, and 
adds to his description a rule of the “ Order of Knights who visit 
the Holy Sepulchre.” On the back ofthe title-page is an elaborate 
illustration, a large rosary encircling a crucifix surrounded by a 
choir of saints, while the souls in purgatory are depicted beneath. 
An indulgence of seven years is attached to the use and reading 
of this pious book. Sebastian Brand, the satirist, and author of 
the famous allegory, “ The Ship of Fools,” also published his 
travels in Palestine, dedicated to his brother, the parish priest of 
Lenzburg, near Schaffhausen. He describes the ancient and mod- 
ern history of Jerusalem, tells what he saw, dwells on infidel tyr- 
anny, and ends his book by imploring Christians to renew the 
crusades and wrest the Holy Places from the power of the Turk. 
The German version of his book was printed by Kaspar Frey, of 
Baden. Another division of pilgrimage books is that containing 
‘descriptions of Rome, the Tomb of the Apostles, and the Great 
Relics of the Passion. Jubilee years stimulated the production 
‘of such books as well as they increased the number of pilgrims. 
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Heathen Rome was not forgotten, and marvellous mythical tales 
of her origin were mixed with later miracles. One of these books, 
called The Wonders of the City of Rome, was printed in 1491 in 
Nuremberg, and adorned with five woodcuts in the style of the 
school of that city. Nine years later came the jubilee of 1500, 
and a tract was printed detailing Roman history and the sum of 
indulgences to be gained by visiting the seven great churches 
and attendmg the exposition of the Passion relics, while a very 
realistic woodcut set forth the exposition by a priest in a high 
gallery of the reputed image of our Lord’s face on the veil of St. 
Veronica, with a crowd of kneeling pilgrims below. It was al- 
ready the custom for each country to maintain churches and free 
asylums for its own pilgrims; the large German establishment of 
St. Maria de Anima housed each German pilgrim of either sex 
for three nights, and provided special services and German ser- 
mons for its guests. The book goes on to enumerate the Lenten 
Stations, beginning at St. John Lateran, which gives oceasion for 
a catalogue of relics, indulgences, and church treasures, and here 
and there are scattered ten woodcuts. Loretto also was a favo- 
rite shrine, one of the best known throughout the world. An 
undated quarto tract sets forth how “this house was the one in 
which the Holy Virgin was born and brought up by her mother, 
St. Anne, and in it also appeared to her the Archangel Gabriel.” 

But Germany itself possessed numberless shrines, and some 
in the south claimed equality with Rome in the great number 
and miraculous nature of their Passion relics. It does not seem 
that any one country in the middle ages proper was better pro- 
vided than another with pilgrimage places; the belief that led to 
their multiplication was about equal, and pre-eminence was only 
an accidental circumstance later on, when the “ Reformation ” had 
split Europe into twosections. We hear less of English and Irish 
shrines than of foreign ones, but before the “ Reformation ” “holy 
places” abounded as much as they do at present in Italy or Bel- 
gium, and customs quite as romantic obtained at them as those 
which one sees and marvels at now in Southern Europe. South- 
ern Germany even now possesses an amazing number of minor 
shrines, each a venerated centre in itsown neighborhood. Relics 
were brought from Italy and England by the first apostles of 
Germany, and subsequently the remains of these apostles them- 
selves became objects of veneration. 

Miraculous images were multiplied, whether crucifixes or 
statues and pictures of the Blessed Virgin, some on panel, some 
on glass (such as the very rude one of our Lady’s head on a pane 
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of bottle-glass at Absain in the Tyrol, said to have been painted 
by angels one night) ; holy wells distinguished some places ; others 
claimed authentic possession of miraculous Hosts and particles of 
the blood of the Saviour, the hair of his Mother, the veil she 
wore, filings of the nails used at the crucifixion, limbs of St. John 
the Baptist, etc., etc., each of which was enshrined in a church 
full of treasures and votive offerings. The oldest books on re- 
cord concerning these German shrines relate to the’ pilgrimage 
church of Altétting, in Bavaria, and Andechs, the “holy moun. 
tain” of Upper Bavaria; about nine editions came out between 
1470 and 1505, Nuremberg and Augsburg being the places where 
most of them were printed. The latter city itself had one of the 
wealthiest shrines in Germany. The riches of Augsburg were as 
famous as those of Venice and Bruges, its magnificence was not- 
ed, its commerce immense, and its ecclesiastical importance was 
great in proportion to its wealth. St. Ulrich, one of its bishops, 
and a noted warrior in the anti-Turkish wars in Hungary, 
founded the cathedral, and the remains of St. Afra,a female peni- 
tent of high position who was martyred by the Huns, formed 
the first nucleus of the great treasury which accumulated in 
Augsburg, and was depicted in a large woodcut in two pieces, or 
more properly a map. The monstrances, tabernacles, reliquaries, 
busts of precious metals, cups, tablets, church plate, missals, 
crosses, and caskets, etc., are represented in three superposed 
rows, sixty separate pieces, chiefly jewelled articles of gold and 
silver, of late Gothic workmanship. Six narrow columns of text 
explain and describe the items on the picture, which dates from 
1480, and was no doubt printed at the well-known monastery 
press connected with the cathedral. Solomon of Constance 
printed his commentaries there in 1472, a stately book adorned 
with hand illustrations. A descriptive pilgrimage book was 
printed in 1483 with woodcuts, and as late as 1630 another large 
book was made, with a catalogue consisting of fifty-nine copper- 
plate engravings, representing the contents of the treasury. 
Bamberg—of whom its citizens said, “ Were Nuremberg mine, I 
would add it to Bamberg ”—published a similar book catalogue in 
1493 (two editions the same year), with one hundred and seven- 
teen woodcuts, and another in 1509, with twenty-four quarto 
pages of text and one hundred and thirty woodcuts, representing 
the treasures, among which were some relics undoubtedly apo- 
cryphal, yet firmly believed in by the loyal citizens, such as the 
“banner of St. George, which came direct from heaven.” Pales- 
tine always contributes the most prized relics, and here tradition 
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avers that “a piece of the stone from which Christ ascended to 
heaven” and “a morsel of rock of the Holy Sepulchre” were 
kept at Bamberg. Manifold indulgences were attached to the 
visit of pilgrims to the cathedral and their contributions to its 
embellishment. The well-known Swiss shrine and image of our 
Lady at Einsiedeln, St. Meinrad’s home, were commemorated by 
achronicle printed in Ulmin 1494. Einsiedeln is one of the very 
few places where ecclesiastical printing is still continued, and a 
regular trade is done there in connection with devotional pic- 
tures, books, images, etc. Halle and Mayence owed a shrine and 
its attendant treasury to the generosity of a collateral ancestor of 
the Emperor of Germany, a bishop of the House of Hohenzollern- 
Brandenburg, who founded an institution on a large scale in 
Halle in 1513, but soon transferred it to his own archiepiscopal 
city of Mayence. Not only was the transfer made on paper, 
but the actual buildings—church, convent, chapels—and treasures 
were carried away ten years after their first erection and set up 
again in Mayence, while the gate through which the relics were 
carried in was walled up, as a token that the precious burden 
should never again leave the city. The feast of the relics, or an- 
niversary of this translation, is still yearly kept on the last Sun- 
day in August, when the relics are exposed. They were reckon- 
ed among the costliest in Germany, and necessitated a large 
amount of plate and books, which are all detailed in a parchment 
manuscript with three hundred and forty-four hand illustrations, 
itself a treasure of considerable worth. This was copied in ex- 
cellent chromo-lithographs in 1848. For popular use, however, a 
printed book appeared in Halle in 1520, with a portrait of Car- 
dinal-Archbishop Albert, the founder, engraved by Albert Diirer, 
and accompanied by an explanatory introduction in Latin. The 
frontispiece on the second page represents the dedication of the 
church by the Archbishops Albert and Ernest (a predecessor who 
collected the first relics and plate), the two figures in pontificals, 
each holding up a model of the church to its patrons, St. Mau- 
rice and St. Mary Magdalen, depicted above. Two hundred and 
thirty-one remarkably good woodcuts illustrate the hundred and 
twenty small quarto pages of text. At the end is a page both 
sides of which are entirely covered with the arms of the two 
founders. The following directions close the book: “ At the ex- 
position of the relics stand still and do not crowd each other, and 
should any alarm occur, or cry of fire—which God in his mercy 
forbid !—you are not to turn or move until you have leave to do so, 
for our good lord the archbishop, his honorable councillors, and 
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others in office have ordered everything here with careful and 
necessary forethought. But if any one be found making a noise 
or unseemly commotion, and disregarding this warning, it is seri- 
ously commanded that he be heavily punished without chance 
of reprieve.” St. George’s at Viecht, in the Tyrol, near Inns- 
briick, had its pilgrimage book printed at Augsburg in 1480. Its 
church and convent dated from the tenth century, and were rich 
in wood-carving, manuscripts, and wall-paintings. 

Cologne, of which an ancient saying tells us that “he who 
has not seen Cologne has not seen Germany,” printed its first 
pilgrimage book in 1492, as a guide to the numerous churches of 
the “holy city,” “the German Rome,” and the indulgences at- 
tached to visiting them. The first part of the book divides the 
church year into sixty-nine days, six in each month or there- 
abouts, in the way of a calendar, denoting which churches to visit 
on those days and what devotions to perform before given shrines, 
besides the almsgiving, and abstinence, and sacramental condi- 
tions necessary for gaining the indulgences. This calendar is 
distributed in very practical and business-like, not to say mecha- 
nical, fashion, and is a fair example of the medizeval craze for mys- 
ticism in numbers, arbitrary divisions of time, and allegorical ob- 
servances. Among the relics in the cathedral we come upon 
“St. Peter’s staff.” Besides the special descriptions of the 
shrines of the Three Wise Men—or “ kings,” as medizeval tradition 
called them—and of other saints in the cathedral, five editions at 
least of the legend of St. Ursula and the eleven thousand virgins 
were printed in the first decade of the sixteenth century, all 
of them by Cologne presses. The neighboring famous church 
of Aix-la-Chapelle could not have been without similar books, 
though Dr. Falk points’ to the curious fact that none have been 
discovered as yet; but Nuremberg also possessed some relics of 
Charlemagne, the Frankish Arthur, and we can guess, from the 
catalogues sedulously reprinted in the artistic city, what the 
pretensions of Aix-la-Chapelle must have been. The national, 
half-Christianized myths which gather round these two figures, 
Arthur and Charlemagne, the typical heroes of two races, are 
very similar. Nuremberg boasted the possession of “the sword 
which an angel brought the emperor, that he might fight with 
divine strength, and conquer in battle to the comfort and defence 
of Christendom,”* besides other imperial regalia of less problema- 


* Trithemius, in the chronicle of Hirschau (1360), says that at Ingelheim Charlemagne 
received a sword from an angel, and with the same fought his way through Spain and protected 
or cleared the road to St. James of Compostella for Christian pilgrims. 
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tical origin. Some of the crown jewels were entrusted to the 
care of this city, and were kept at the Hospital Church of the 
Holy Ghost, while what were called the “ Imperial Relics” were 
kept in a silver-plated shrine enclosed in a carved wood chest, 
which hung by a chain from the vaulted ceiling of the choir in 
the same church. They consisted, according to tradition, of a 
piece of the manger of Bethlehem, an arm of St. Anne, mother of 
the Blessed Virgin, a tooth of St. John the Baptist, a piece of the 
robe of St. John the Evangelist, and fragments of three chains 
respectively ascribed to the apostles St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
John. The pilgrimage book of 1493 describes the yearly exposi- 
tion of the relics from a decorated balcony within the church. 
Five bishops in full pontificals, each attended by several council- 
lors bearing lighted torches, were to stand with the relics raised 
in their hands, while at their left a “ vocalissimus” (a priest or 
clerk with a musical and resounding voice) was to point to each 
with a staff, and in a loud voice to read distinctly a description of 
the relic out of a book. Beneath them stood a guard of armed 
men, and beyond those the faithful. After these were exhibited 
the regalia and imperial garments ascribed to Charlemagne and 
used at each imperial coronation, also a holy sword purporting 
to be that of St. Maurice, a doughty foe of the Saracens; but the 
most solemn exposition was that of the third collection, the 
“Great Relics "—z., a piece of the cloth of the Last Supper, and 
one of the towel with which our Lord girt himself to wash his 
disciples’ feet ; five thorns from the Crown of Thorns; a large 
piece of the True Cross, enclosed in a great cross that held also 
the bulls, briefs, and papal authentications of these treasures; 
and the head of the spear with which the Saviour’s side was 
pierced (this was said to have been oécasionally used by the 
early emperors as a sceptre on the day of their coronation), with 
one of the nails used at the crucifixion. As each relic was dis- 
played the crier described it and added an exhortation suitable 
to the events with which it was associated. Up to the Reforma- 
tion the day of the exposition of the relics was used as a legal 
and popular date in Nuremberg and its neighborhood ; the last 
time that the ceremony was performed was at Easter, 1524, a 
hundred years after the institution of this local festival. The 
first book, or rather the remains of an illustrated manuscript map, 
descriptive of the relics, dates from 1424, while two books, six- 
paged quartos, with woodcuts printed by two separate publishers 
in the city, bear date 1487 and 1493. 


Such expositions of relics were not uncommon. Magdeburg 
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instituted a similar festival (the book fails to give printer’s name 
or date) in honor of St. Maurice, whose banner it claimed to pos- 
sess, together with nine shrines containing notable relics of our 
Lord, his Mother, and his apostles. These were shown, with the 
same ceremonies as before mentioned, on the day of St. Maurice, 
the 22d of September, and the Sunday within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, the great bells of all the churches ringing and a 
special sermon explanatory of the relics being preached. 

The column-image of the Virgin in the church of Regens- 
burg is connected with one of the anti-Jewish local crusades 
which repeat themselves in the history of the middle ages. It 
was called “the beautiful Mary,” and was celebrated for the 
cures wrought in its presence. The church was full of votive 
offerings of divers values, and besides the five pilgrimage books 
describing the cures and the large folio-map printed in 1519 and 
1520, there appeared three hymns, in honor of the anti-Jewish raid, 
which expelled the merchants of the city, of the erection of the 
church, and of the wonders therein witnessed. As late as 1610 
a large woodcut with explanatory text appeared, extolling the 
fame of the image and its miracles, though the pilgrimage had 
ceased in 1544, when the statue was removed and Lutheran ser- 
vice held in the church. 

Treves vied with Cologne and Nuremberg in the number and 
solemnity of its holy treasures. In 1512 the relic of the Holy 
Tunic, or the seamless robe of our Lord, was rediscovered after 
the supposed interval of twelve centuries since the days of the 
Empress Helena. The concourse of kings and sovereigns was 
immense. Allthe German presses hastened to print histories and 
illustrations of the relic. Strassburg published three in two years, 
one of them a poetical version ; Rostock published an illustrated 
map in 1512; and in 1514 a more detailed account appeared in 
Metz, by the preacher of the Treves cathedral, minutely dwell- 
ing on the color, texture, and shape of the “ Holy Coat.” Metz 
also published another edition the same year by the same author. 
The Byzantine church of St. Mergen claimed to possess the robe 
of the Blessed Virgin (though as late as the first French Revolu- 
tion a cathedral church in France claimed the same distinction), 
and three pilgrimage books were printed the same year, 1512, 
describing it. A modern book on it appeared in 1752. The 
church and its altars were remarkable instances of Greek archi- 
tecture, and bore inscriptions in Greek and archaic sculptures 
well worth study. The history of the holy robe varied a little in 
‘the different hand-books, though two of them agreed in assigning 
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the honor of having brought it to Treves to a hero or knight 
named Arundel, while one of them spoke of its coming from 
“ Pilate and Herod” as a gift to “an ancient Jew.” 

The yearly exposition of relics at St. Stephen’s, Vienna, Aus- 
tria, was only discontinued in 1700; two pilgrimage books de- 
scribing the relics appeared in 1502 and 1514. Wittenberg fur- 
nishes one such book in 1509, with a hundred and nineteen wood- 
cuts, illustrating the plate and relics of the church which Duke 
Rudolph of Saxony built in 1353, in honor of a thorn from the 
Crown of Thorns, presented to him by Philip, King of France. 
There were over five thousand articles of value in the treasury of 
the church, catalogued (and some collected) by Duke Frederick of 
Saxony. Wiirzburg had for its patron St. Kilian, an Irish apos- 
tle and martyr, who was murdered by early Frankish barbarians 
in a horse-stall, which the devotion of later ages transformed into 
achurch. His relics and other things belonging to this founda- 
tion were detailed and described in a little book dated Nurem- 
berg, 1483, of which a second edition appeared from the same 
press two years later. Among the hundred and twenty-eight 
histories of saints which Dr. Falk’s pamphlet mentions, those of 
the Blessed Virgin are omitted, as they form, from their number, 
a class as large again, and many books of devotion are also pur- 
posely left out, as he has confined himself to the enumeration of a 
certain definite class of publications. The saints of the Old Tes- 
tament are not strongly represented, though histories of Job, 
Joseph and his Brethren, Daniel, Esther, Judith, and the Macha- 
bees occur occasionally. St. Thomas’s evangelization of India 
occupies one book—that is, his “ noteworthy miracle of adminis- 
tering the Holy Sacrament to his converts every year” (whether 
during his life or after his death is not mentioned). A new light 
is thrown on the traditional life of St. Anne by the following 
title of a life published in 1519 at Cologne: “The history of the 
holy matron, St. Anne, the mother of the Virgin Mary ; how she 
was born of her holy parents, Stolanus and Emerentia; also of 
her holy life and bitter penance, with many fair examples and 
miracles.” Some of the lives are called hymns, and were no 
doubt rhymed versions. St. Catherine, the patroness of students, 
is nearly as popular a subject of legend as St. Brandan, and no 
life omits the story, which Ary Scheffer has so well translated 
into painting, of her entombment by angels on Mount Sinai. 
One of these books gives the travels of the Wise Men from the 
East “to Constantinople, and thence to Milan, from where they 
journeyed to the holy city of Cologne.” Of the confession 
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books, four were in Latin and German, and thirty-nine in German 
only. Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Strassburg are mentioned most 
often as publishing books of devotion, which were at first the 
staple of printers. A few classics, school-books, grammars, and, 
more rarely yet, musical and mathematical treatises issued from 
the busy presses of Germany and the Low Countries, but books 
for religious purposes, whether public or private, were the stand- 
by of the printing brotherhood for at least a century. After the 
“Reformation ” religious controversy made the press a useful wea- 
pon, while in countries but slightly agitated by the new movement 
the clergy retained their almost monopoly of printing for a much 
longer time, and were able to devote themselves to the calm 
study of the ancients, and the prosecution of such scientific re- 
searches as did not run too glaringly counter to received axioms 
of theology. The part that the learned among the clergy in 
Italy have taken in obscure branches of knowledge, and the good 
service which their patient archzeological instinct has done through 
the local press of their country, are scarcely yet appreciated by 
the more daring thinkers of Teutonic lands. 





THE FIGHT WITH THE DRAGON. 
TRANSLATION FROM SCHILLER.* 


Why run the people in a crowd, 

What mean these shouts ascending loud, 
Is Rhodes to fiery flames a prey 

That streams of men block every way? 
A horseman on a charger strong 

I see above the pressing throng, 

And men are following behind 
Dragging a beast of monstrous kind, 
A dragon of enormous size, 

Like to a crocodile’s his maw ; 

Upon the knight all fix their eyes, 
Then gaze upon the beast with awe. 


*In the young knight's narrative of his adventure$, a number of lines have been omitted and 
others condensed. 
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They shouted with a thousand cries 
Come see the monster where he lies; 
This hero’s hand hath slain the beast 
On sheep and shepherd wont to feast. 
Of all who dared the worm attack 
No living man came ever back. 

Give glory to the youth so brave 
Who dared the danger us to save! 
And now to St. John’s Cloister all 
Escort the victor in procession, 
Where summoned by a hasty call 
The Knights Hospitallers hold a session. 


Before the noble Master came 

The youth with air of modest shame, 
And up the stairway pressed the crowd 
In eager throng and shouting loud. 
Then spake the youth: I have fulfilled 
My knightly duty, I have killed 

The dragon fierce with my own hand 
Whose ravages laid waste the land. 
Free to the traveller lies the way, 
The meadow to the shepherd swain ; 
Up to the shrine, without dismay 

The pilgrim climbs the steep again. 


The Chief looked sternly on the youth, 
And said: brave deed is thine in truth. 
That which gives honor to a knight, 
High valor, thou hast proved aright ; 
Yet say! what duty hath first claim 

On knight who fights in Jesu’s Name 
His breast the cross’s sign adorning ? 
And all turned pale to hear the warning. 
The youth with mien composed replies, 
His head inclined and cheeks all red, 
Obedience, first of duties, ties 

The cross’s soldier to his Head. 


This principle, my son, replies 

The Master, thine own act denies ; 
The combat by our law forbidden 
Was boldly waged by thee, unbidden. 
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My Lord! first hear, then judge, replies 
The youth in calm and earnest wise. 
The precept’s real sense and scope 
Truly I have observed, I hope; 

It was not with a thoughtless heart 
That I went forth on this adventure, 
With cunning and with prudent art 

I thought the combat I might venture. 


Five of our noblest brothers fell 

As victims of this beast of hell ; 

To keep fresh victims from his maw 
The combat was forbid by law ; 

Yet for this battle hot desire 

Was burning in me like a fire, 

And in the dreams of every night 

I struggled in the dreadful fight, 
And when each dawning morning came 
With new reports of ravage done, 
These fed within my heart the flame, 
Till | resolved the risk to run. 


And then within myself I thought: 
Diversity of times is naught 

In/high and honorable things 

Which every ancient poet sings, 
Men cast in an heroic mould 

Gods were esteemed in times of old. 
Pagans of valor proved and tried 
The world from monsters purified, 
With lions feared not to engage 
And Minotaurs, half-men half-cattle ; 
To save the people from their rage, 
Shedding their blood in many a battle. 


Are Saracens the only horde 
Worthy to feel a Christian’s sword ? 
Should he alone with heathendom 
Contend, or to the rescue come 

Of all the world, from every harm, 
To free mankind with stalwart arm ? 
Yet cunning should his valor lead, 
Prudence direct each daring deed. 
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Often alone I slily stole 

About the monster’s lair to hover; 
At last a plan within my soul 

To conquer him I did discover. 


I came to you and asked for leave, 
Which I did easily receive, 

To visit my own native land ; 

And when [I landed on its strand 

I caused a dragon to be made 

With the most cunning workmen’s aid, 
Like to the living beast in size, 

In every loathsome, horrid feature, 

In scaly hide and blazing eyes, 

A perfect image of the creature. 


A pair of most fierce dogs I chose, 
Accustomed with the bear to close, 

Enormous in their height and length, 

Of rapid course and massive strength, 

And trained them skilfully and well 

To combat with the dragon fell. 

Mounted upon my blooded steed 

I spurred him on though scared and trembling 
And thus rehearsed the daring deed 

In play, the real fight resembling. 


Three months I passed, with care preparing 
My horse and dogs the fight for sharing ; 
And then I shipped for Rhodes in haste, 
Only to hear new tales of waste 

And slaughter by the dragon wrought 

On shepherds by his cunning caught. 
Without delay I made me ready 

To enter on the great contention ; 

Engaged some soldiers brave and steady, 
And then began the Rock’s ascension. 


Thou knowest well the rocky height 
Whence all the island lies in sight, 
Where stands the chapel, genius bold 
Of our Grand Master built of old. 
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Within the shrine the Blessed Mother 
Holds on her arm our Infant Brother 
Jesus the Lord, the gifts receiving 

Of Eastern kings ; a stairway steep 

The pilgrim climbs with heart believing 
Who in the shrine will station keep. 





In darksome cave beneath the stair 

The hellish monster had his lair ; 

Out on the people he would spring 

Who came that way a pilgriming. 
Contrite I prayed before the Lord, 
Donned armor bright and girt my sword, 
My men with orders stationed round 
Ready to second my intention ; 

Then on my courser fleet I bound 

And seek the foe for fierce contention. 


To God I recommend my soul, 
Then ride toward the monster’s hole. 
I grasp and wave my mighty spear, 
Excite my dogs, who without fear 
Rush on to scan the open plain. 
Soon of the dragon sight they gain 
Sunning himself on the warm grass, 
Curled up into a hideous ball. 

My horse rears up and will not pass, ] 
The monster whines like the jackall, 

And with his noisome, venomed breath 
Taints the foul air with scent of death. 
The dogs turn tail with speed of lightning, 
But on my steed the curb-rein tightening 
I spur him forward, and the rage 

Of my brave dogs rouse up to wage 

The combat fierce; I throw my spear, 

In vain it on his armor rattles, 

My horse bounds backward in his fear, 
And this had been my last of battles, 

Had I not sudden from him sprung. 

With mighty force my sword I swung, 
Yet vain each blow and vain each thrust, 
To cleave or pierce the scaly crust. 
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The dragon swung his tail around 

And flung me panting on the ground; 

I felt the poison of his breath 

And saw the fiery tongue extending 
Between the teeth which threatened death, 
Its slimy curve around me bending. 

Just as his teeth my limbs would crush, 
My faithful allies made a rush ; 

The dogs upon his belly pounce, 

Their biting makes him backward bounce, 
Up to the hilt my sword I thrust 

In the soft parts below his crust, 

Forth pours in streams his life-blood black, 
The monster falls with great commotion; 
I fall beneath him on my back 

And lie bereft of sense and motion. 


Soon as my senses are unbound, 

I see my soldiers standing round ; 
The hideous monster is no more, 
But welters in a pool of gore. 

This is the way, my honored chief, 
In which the dragon came to grief. 


Then burst the feelings long repressed 
Within each hearer’s heaving breast, 

As the young victor ceased from speaking, 
Forth into cheers and shouts, which breaking 
Against the vaulted roof resound 

With mingled, multifarious sound. 

And loud, all other voices drowning, 

His brother knights demand his crowning. 
The grateful crowd with answering shout, 
Entreat from the great Chief concession 
Of leave to bear the hero out 

In triumph with a grand procession. 


Compelling silence by command, 
The stern Grand Master said: your hand 
This people from the dragon freed, 

Yet by the self-same valiant deed 
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Brought to the Order evil worse 
Than that fell worm, rebellion’s curse. 
This is the offspring of a mind 
Regardless of the law of order, 
Breaking all holy rules that bind,— 
Cause in the world of all disorder. 


Even the Mameluke danger scorns ; 
Obedience Christian knight adorns, 
For in that land where God ‘the Son 
In servant's form salvation won, 

Our fathers this great Order founded, 
And all its laws are wholly grounded 
On duty hardest to fulfil, 

Perfect oblation of self-will. 

Thee has vain-glory led astray, 
Wherefore go from before my face ; 
Him who has cast Christ’s yoke away 
The Cross of Knighthood must not grace. 


Great was the anger of the crowd, 

The house was filled with tumult loud, 
The brothers all for grace implore. 

The youth looked silent at the floor, 
Loosened his knightly mantle’s band, 
Kissed humbly the stern Master’s hand, 
Then turned to go; but as he went 
The Master’s gaze on him was bent; 
Return, he says, with loving tone, 
True son of mine, to my embrace ; 

The hardest victory now is won, 

This Cross once more thy breast shall grace. 





DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A BELIEVING AND AN UN- 


BELIEVING NATION. 


I PREFER a thousand times a believing to an unbelieving nation. 
A believing nation has more enthusiasm for intellectual efforts 
and more heroism in defending its own greatness. 


THIERS. 
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' A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 


CHAPTER X. 


BY LITTLE AND LITTLE. 


No more honorable heart than Nano McDonell’s beat in a 
woman's breast. Her whole education had been formed on what 
were called the principles of honor. She had been taught to de- 
test a lie, and, without distinction of charity, a liar; to dread so 
low a vice as stealing; to use on all occasions, no matter how 
provoked, the mildest and most cultured language; and to do a 
great many other things quite within the power of natural virtue. 
In the transcendental revelation attacks from without upon 
natural goodness, as well as strength from without to resist these 
attacks, were, by consequence of atheism, wholly denied. No at- 
tention was paid to them, and when temptation and sin came 
from these outside sources the members of the school were never 
in a condition to defend themselves. Nano McDonell had be- 
come guilty of ingratitude to her father, of tacit injustice to 
others, of eavesdropping, and of associating and actually con- 
spiring with a man whom recent events had shown to. be an 
adventurer and a villain. In the great fear of losing half her 
wealth and station she had been guilty of these crimes against 
culture, and felt herself hopelessly stained and irretrievably lost. 
Her doctrines were of the cast-iron mould which do not admit 
the possibility of a redemption. Once fallen, fallen for ever. She 
could not, moreover, rid herself of the impression that she was 
quite willing to go further, if necessary. Her morale was severely 
shaken. And oh! how utterly she despised herself for this in- 
vincible weakness. 

It was the morning after Mrs. Strachan’s féte, and she was sit- 
ting alone in her own apartment, thinking and sorrowing, as was her 
custom at this distressing time., Her face was thinner and paler, 
her eyes sunken a little and more than ever mournful in expression, 
and her whole manner one of hopeless and bitter disgust. Her 
hands could only pluck nervously at her dress or play with her 
trinkets. Reading, writing, work, and study she had long aban- 
doned. The momentary vexations by which she was surrounded 


from the sickness of her father ; the voluntarily-endured persecu- 
VOL. XXXII.—43 
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tions of Killany, which she had not the resolution to put an end 
to; and the glitter of that mental Damocles’ sword over her head, 
had so unstrung her as to leave her indifferent and listless to all 
but one harassing thought, the threatened loss of her property. 

Her father had on one unfortunate evening failed like her- 
self in his honest and just resolves, and for a time the danger 
was set aside. For a time only, she felt certain. McDonell 
had lost his health for ever, and his business intellect was gone. 
He was intent merely on getting well enough to move around 
through the world once more as one of its breathing, living mem. 
bers, and to delay for a few years the dreadful day of reckon. 
ing. At arly moment death might seize on him again. That 
moment would be the knell of her grandeur and present state, 
unless she provided against it. He knew that death’s next com- 
ing would be sudden, perhaps, and he was sure to have fore- 
seen emergencies long beforehand. She was to be comparatively 
poor. Like a discrowned queen she was to come down from her 
throne, and to have the world point at her and say: This was 
once our mistress, who is now a nobody. She was wealthy long 
ago, whose estates are now so sadly diminished. Then she was 
proud enough who is more than humble now. There was her 
stumbling-block—pride! Since her babyhood that had been 
nourished with as much care as if it had been a virtue. It was 
become a deadly parasite, twisted round her soul in horrible 
folds, sucking her moral life away. 

How was she to battle with the danger that menaced her? 
Killany had said that the heirs were not living ; that the only ones: 
who could claim the property were dead. If he could prove that 
might she not prevail on her father to make no exfosé of his old 
crime, and no restitution? Alas! he was a Catholic. Thesmoth- 
ered faith was stronger than ever. As a Catholic he would make 
restitution.* The heirs by blood might be dead, and yet there 
remained heirs still. There was no escape, unless—and she put 
up her hands to her forehead with a moan of dreadful anguish. 

“Oh! that I should even dream of that,” she whispered with 
pallid lips. “Whither am I drifting? What crimes will yet 
stain my soul? Unhappy me! Wretched woman, that meditates 
lifting her hand against her father! O God, thy bitterest curse 
is not too bitter for that sin!” “God!” she repeated, with a scorn- 
ful smile. “There is no God. The cant thoughts and phrases of 
these people have poisoned me a little. Thereis no God. But 
oh! if there is a ruler of this universe, as some have dreamed, why 
should I have so much suffering, so much temptation to do evil 
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and so little strength to resist it? I would not ask to be exempt 
from pain, only to have such strength as would enable me to 
throw off this incubus of sin, shame, and temptation that is weigh- 
ing me down, down, down to—to—nothingness.” 

She cast herself face downward on the 'sofa in an agony, and 
her hair, loosening, fell Magdalen-like over her shoulders. Very 
much a penitent she looked, lying there in the twilight of an 
afternoon, so sorrow-stricken and full of pain, so wretched in 
heart and body. But pleasanter thoughts intruded themselves 
afterwards. A smiling, manly face rose often before her vision, 
and its brightness lit up for a moment the sombre clouds that 
seemed always to hover about her. She was not ashamed to 
acknowledge to her heart that in the frank blue eyes and no- 
ble disposition of Olivia’s brother there was a something which 
roused in her a feeling which she had never before known, so 
sweet, so mysterious were its throbbings. She knew all his good 
qualities. Olivia had gone over them with as much precision 
and regularity as she used in saying her beads. He seemed so 
straightforward and manlike, so much the embodiment of 
knightly courage and worth and purity, that she could not but 
wish to see him try for the hand and fortune of one whom the 
finical and worn-out bachelors of a more distinguished society 
had found it so hard to overcome. So thinking and dreaming, 
she slept. 

An hour later Olivia, astonished, dismayed, and sympathetic, 
found her there in that attitude of dejection and sorrow. With 
a quick perception of circumstances the little lady left the room 
again, and, hastening to the parlor, found there Nano’s maid, whom 
she sent to prepare her mistress for receiving a visitor. In the 
meantime she sat wondering over the late phenomenon. Nano 
was ordinarily so stern with herself as never to permit such dis- 
plays of emotion at any time. Feminine curiosity was roused to 
discover the cause of the present display ; and as now Miss Olivia 
looked at things through one prism, she was prepared to conjec- 
ture and infer the wildest possibilities. Nano was awake and 
composed once more when Olivia presented herself. The young 
lady put her hands affectionately on Miss McDonell’s cheeks, and, 
lifting up the pale face, kissed her lips with much earnestness. 

“You need consoling,” she said, with restrained gayety. “I 
am sure you miss me every day and every hour; for it was I 
only that knew how to assist you in a mood.” 

“Was I ever guilty of such a thing as a mood?” said Nano 
reproachfully. 
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“You would be less or more than human if you hadn't,” re- 
turned Olivia. “A mood is one of the accidents of a person, and 
you must own to some kind of a one at every instant of your life. 
Some are more intense than others, and those intenser ones I call 
moods by excellence. You have been in one for a week and 
over, my love, and you have not recovered from it yet.” 

“True indeed.” And she sighed and looked pensively at the 
opposite mirror, which reflected a very melancholy person. 

“But now that your father is recovering,” continued Olivia, 
“there is no reason for moping, unless—”’ 

“ Well, why do you hesitate?” 

“T take liberties sometimes,” said the little lady archly, “ and 
I was about to take one just then. I won’t go on without a spe- 
cial command.” 

“I command,” said Nano; “and, moreover, I give you full 
permission to take all the liberties that offer themselves.” 

“ was going to remark, unless you are in love.” 

“Qh.” And the slightest tinge of red appeared on her snowy 
throat. She wished to cast down her eyes, but looked at the 
wall instead. 

“ You have suffered from the disease so recently,” said she to 
Olivia, “that you must be well acquainted with the symptoms. 
I shall have to beware of you with your newly-acquired skill. 
But even your eye cannot detect anything wrong with my heart 
to-day.” 

Olivia was blushing in turn quite prettily, but unshamed like 
a child. 

“You have a habit of throwing Sir Stanley at me,” said she 
naively, “ when close pressed yourself. That’s a symptom, and 
the disease, though just showing itself, will be confirmed in a few 
days. I fancy that you will run to a doctor at the first.” 

Nano said “Oh!” again, and a cloud overspread her face for 
a moment. They were looking into each other’s eyes, Olivia 
sunny, mischievous, and smiling, Nano sad, frowning almost, and 
preoccupied. The pretty young thing with a heart bright, beau- 
tiful, and pure as the morning was her friend~—Aer friend, whose 
soul was like a rising cloud, black with possibilities, ready to dis- 
charge fatal lightnings. It was a sacrilege for her to touch the 
girl’s hand. Would Olivia, she wondered, if exposed to her 
temptations, withstand them better ? 

“Why have you never spoken to me of your religion, Olivia?” 
she said, so suddenly and abruptly as to throw mountains of cold 
water upon Olivia’s cheerful humor. 
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“Your question is my answer,” said Olivia promptly and 
earnestly. “I preferred to let you see the workings of our reli- 
gion in my own fickle character, and have you begin the discus- 
sion yourself. But this isn’t what we were talking about.” 

“You were cunning,” said Nano harshly, and paying no at- 
tention to the last remark. “ You were cunning, Olivia, like all 
your class. And so you were laying a trap for me?” 

Olivia made no answer, but across her sensitive face went the 
hot blood of indignation and her lips quivered with pain. Nano 
was not looking at her, but presently she said: 

“Why do you not answer?” 

Olivia still said nothing, and Nano, turning, discovered the 
emotion which her unkind remarks had stirred in the girl’s heart. 

“Calm yourself,” she said, “and pardon me. I forgot myself 
then as I never did before. I have been very wretched this long 
time, and I was envious of the good spirits that in every fortune 
have sustained you. When you came to me, dear, as you remem- 
ber, you had been a governess in many trying situations, and had 
before that left a quiet convent-home. You had suffered much, 
yet, orphaned, poor, friendless, your character escaped the stamp 
of melancholy. One would think you were the heiress, and not 
I. Under what lucky star were you born? Where do you find 
all this wonderful elasticity of mind?” 

“Not in myself, Nano,” answered she pointedly. “I was 
born under the star of Christ, the star which first shone on the 
deserts of Arabia, over the stable at Bethlehem, and has lighted 
up the world these long centuries. When Christians are in trou- 
ble they bear it patiently for the sake of Him who sent it, and be- 
cause they are more like him the more they are oppressed with 
misery. What you have seen in me, Nano, is only the shadow of 
that which is in the lives of our saints, our priests and monks 
and nuns. I could give you hundreds of instances where weak 
women bore every suffering that man and life seemed able to 
give, yet remained trustful and cheerful to the end; of women 
who were rich, titled, and beautiful, and who lost riches, titles, 
and beauty at one stroke ; of mothers and queens whose enemies 
deprived them of children and thrones with the same blow, and 
sent them into exile afterwards. Yet they were patient and lived 
many years of happiness. You know them yourself, for it is part 
of culture to be acquainted with such things. Thesource of their 
elasticity of mind was outside of themselves. They believed in 
God and his justice, in Christ and his mercy, in heaven and its 
reward. Man could do nothing to deprive them of heaven and 
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God. There was their strength, Nano. They lost all to gain all. 
I am their feeblest representative. The byways and alleys of the 
city will show you shining examples every day.” 

“Of women who have lost their wealth,” repeated Nano 
dreamily, as if trying to realize the same misfortune for herself, 
“T have often thought, if that misfortune came to me, what I 
should do. I would be tempted to do almost anything rather 
than become poor.” 

“Who would not? But it is one thing to be tempted and 
another to sin. When the decision of a case is left,to self you 
will find it a most partial judge. There is a code among the 
cultured, I suppose ; but it is nobody’s business how it is kept 
except one’s own.” 

“ And, Olivia, if you were rich, but discovered that your 
riches were another’s and not yours, would you not be tempted 
to retain them at any cost?” 

“T am certain of it,” answered she, with such emphasis that 
Nano laughed; “but, by the strength of God, I would let the 
riches go, and carry at least peace of conscience into poverty.” 

“Tt is well to talk when you have never been tried.” 

“Ah! you are sighing as if the same misfortune were about 
to happen to yourself.” 

Nano laughed again a musical, mirthful laugh, and looked 
frankly into her friend’s face; but she was secretly alarmed at 
the guesswork of Olivia. However, her acting was enough to 
allay any untoward suspicion. 

“Nano, remember my old warning,” continued Olivia. “ You 
will never know real peace of heart, real happiness, until you have 
come to the truth. It breaks my heart to think how widely we 
are separated on earth, and how much more widely we may be 
separated outside of it.” 

“We will lie side by side, Olivia, until our bodies are dust, 
and when it has mingled we shall be close enough.” 

“For us there is a day of resurrection,” said Olivia solemnly, 
“and then comes the real separation.” 

“ An impossible doctrine, but very beautiful.” 

“ Ah! me, beautiful,” sighed Olivia. “ Everything is beautiful, 
or sublime, or nonsensical with the cultured atheist. You are 
like people in perpetual, immovable spectacles of green glass. 
All things are of the same hue, and the earth- has about as 
much real beauty for you as for a cow, who measures her hap- 
piness by the color of the grass.” 

“ That is sarcasm; and since you have opened fire, you may 
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as well depart at once. I hear Dr. Killany’s voice in the hall. 
He is come to see my father, and I know you detest him.” 

Olivia rose hurriedly, saying : 

“| fear him more. He has an evil eye for me always. I can- . 
not help thinking he would do me harm, if it were possible.” 

“ He would not dare so much,” said Nano, with a dangerous 

light in her eyes. 
“Never mind. I fear he is your bad angel, Nano, and that he 
rages because of the influence | have with you.” 

The elegant lady could not repress a slight shiver. 

“Perhaps. But I have measured him,” she answered. 

“Then I feel reassured. He loves you, Nano, or your wealth. 
You have understood that, too.” 

“Oh!a long time, my pet. I see that you are angling for 
something stronger from me than I have yet said. Well, know, 
then, that I detest him as much as you do—perhaps a few de- 
grees more—but I find him useful, and shall employ him for some 
time to come. But as for marrying him—bah!” 

“Thank Heaven!” cried Olivia, with sincerity so deep and 
evident that Nano laughed as she kissed her good-by. 

The good fairy went away, carrying with her all that was 
good in the McDonell household, all the sunshine and honesty 
it could ever know. She met Killany on the stairs. He ex- 
changed with her a few words of civility, then went on to the 
rooms above. 

The greetings between him and Nano were of the briefest and 
most formal nature. He was still as polished, urbane, and perfect 
in attire and expression as on the evening of our first acquaint- 
ance with him. The anxieties of the last few days, when a for- 

tune seemed trembling in the balance, had left no such traces as 
those which unfortunate Nano displayed, and there had sprung 
up in his mind a happy conviction that the haughty lady was 
becoming more favorable to projects in which her interests were 
so deeply concerned. 

“Your father is much improved, Miss McDonell,” he said. 
“ He will be able to appear in the world within a few weeks.” 

“1 am very glad, of course,” she answered, with as much of the 
old indifference as she could assume. 

“But you must know,” he continued, “that he will never 
again be the man he was before this illness.” 

“It is not to be expected,” she replied. “Iam grateful that 
his life has been spared even on those terms.” 

“Hum! sol supposed,” he said, looking at her from under 
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his eyebrows with peculiar meaning. “And yet another thing, 
my dear Nano, which will be a trifle harder for so kind a daugh- 
ter as you to bear, though it may turn out convenient: your fa- 
ther’s mind is seriously impaired. Paralysis is not always con- 
fined to the muscles.” 

“ Very true,” she answered coldly; but he could not see from 
the position she maintained that her throat was contracting with 
sobs and her teeth were clenched in anger or pain. 

“Weak-minded men,” he went on slyly, “often do strange, 
absurd, and unheard-of things. Their fancies are wild. I would 
not be surprised—nor would you, much as you love your fa- 
ther—if he should do what so many have done under the same 
circumstances. If, for instance, he should take it into his head 
that a certain amount of his property belonged to others, and 
should find certain schemers willing to believe in and humor his 
fancies by pretending to make restitution to the owners, when in 
fact their own pockets received all, it might be necessary—” 

“Stop!” 

She had turned on him suddenly, and stretched out her arm 
with a gesture of abhorrence and command. Her face was pal- 
lid to the last degree, her eyes flashing, her lips quivering with 
pain. 

“Do not dare to say more. I am wicked and foolish, but I 
am not mad, Killany, unless it be in listening to so foul a devil as 
you.” 

““Q Nano! Nano!” he said meekly and reproachfully, “ your 
language is violent. I meant nothing. I stated only a disagree- 
able fact, which has taken place and will continue to develop it- 
self without your intervention at all. The law cannot allow luna- 


tics to have their own sweet will in so important a matter as the - 


disposing of property.” 

“ My father is not mad,” she answered sullenly. 

“ Quite true; but he is likely to become so, and it will then be 
necessary to confine him. If he should persist in believing it was 
justice to give away three-fifths of his fortune to a scheming 
priest, I would get out a commission of lunacy. If it were to 
go to the original and lawful heirs, well and good. One might 
not object ; but the heirs are dead.” 

There was silence for a few minutes. 

“Can you prove that?” she asked. 

“Unquestionably,” he replied. “I took the trouble to prove 
it long ago, anticipating this moment, and I have documents and 
witnesses ready for your inspection.” 
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Lying was an art with the polished doctor, and he possessed 
the requisite conscience and skill to make the lie good with the 
aid of as many others as were necessary. 

“Come with them on Monday. Now go, if you please.” 

The abrupt dismissal was not displeasing to Killany. He had 
gained his point with a weak yet obstinate woman, and he asked 
no more. Time was required to prepare his minor but impor- 
tant intrigues. He went away smiling blandly to himself, and 
stroking the back of his own gloved hand in self-approba- 
tion. 

The abased woman he left behind threw herself on the floor 
in the same attitude in which she had once been found that after- 
noon. With her hair dishevelled and her hands clasped tightly 
above her head, proud, humbled, impenitent, Nano McDonell 
grovelled, and moaned, and sobbed like one bereft of reason. 
She made scarcely a sound that would reach through the walls of 
her own apartments, but the storm of grief and passion was none 
the less fierce from being narrowed in its limits. Alas! her suffer- 
ing was not so much because of her sin as because of her pride. 
She, who had been looked up to almost as a saint of the new dis- 
pensation, had become guilty of that which even the brutes from 
instinct avoided. She had humbled herself to consort and plot 
with such a man as Killany against her father, and she railed, 
not at her sin, but at her own weakness and her wretched des- 
tiny. She was humbled, but neither penitent nor resolved to do 
right. She dared make no resolutions, not even that most natural 
one, that, come what would, she would never be guilty of the sin 
of a child’s ingratitude. When her grief had spent itself she sat 
down to think calmly on one shameful question: If her father 
persisted in his intention of restoring his ill-gotten property—and 
be it remembered that, although he had delayed the time, he had 
not dismissed the obligation—would she take advantage of the 
slight enfeebling of his mind to hinder so undesirable an event ? 

“A month ago,” she thought, “I would have struck down 
him who ventured to suggest such a crime to me—yes, struck 
him down with these weak hands, or raised them against myself, 
rather than permit that I should so stain my honored. name. 
And now I propose it to myself, and think on the chances of suc- 
cess without anger or shame. I can look quietly at myself and 
not tear away the beauty of that wretched, deceitful, ungrateful 
face, or crush out the light from those wicked eyes. Omy God! 
if you exist, as many of the wise and good of this world have 
said, why do you leave me in ignorance and helplessness? Why 
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do you send me such trials, who know not how to bear them or 
to ask for strength against them?” 

And for hours she sat there raving thus, swayed by every new 
impulse, yet always approaching the fatal abyss, retreating in 
terror or remorse, returning in fear or shamed determination, 
until at last, when the dinner-bell rang, and she was summoned to 
appear before her father in his room, starting up hastily like one 
called to a death-scene or a scaffold, she cried wildly: “ It must 
be done! it shall be done!” and rushed from the apartment. 

The dalliance with temptation had reached its natural result. 
By little and little the strands of the rope were formed and the 
links of the chain forged together. Now, neither rope nor chain 
can be broken by human hands. 


CHAPTER XJ. 
‘ TRIFLES LIGHT AS AIR,” 


It was the hour for late breakfast in the Fullerton household, 
and Olivia, fresh and sweet as a morning-glory, stood looking 
into her jewel of a dining-room with a very mixed expression of 
countenance. The coffee was smoking on the tray, the biscuits 
were getting cold, the steak was rapidly sinking into a flabby 
and juiceless thing, and all because an obstinate gentleman in a 
distant room would not answer the bell until he finished a certain 
chemical process which he had been studying since daylight. 
Olivia grew vexed at the delay and the mischief it was occasion- 
ing her breakfast: Yet she could not resist a smile of pleasure 
when her eyes rested on the pretty array of table-ware, all her 
own. She talked, too, with great volubility, addressing the knob 
of the folding-door, and shaking her cap at it in so coquettish a 
way that the same action done at any susceptible young gentle- 
man would have fatally injured his peace of mind. Talking aloud 
was a necessity with Olivia as a sprightly member of a class 
famed for its sustained and electrifying elocutionary powers. 
Being, however, a prudent little woman, this was never carried 
to excess and never led her into blunders. 

“ Punctuality,” said she, moralizing—and any one would have 
stood as mildly and willingly as the knob to have the pleasure of 
hearing so sweet a voice and of looking into eyes so bright— 
“punctuality is a virtue supposed to belong to men altogether,” 
said she; “and since women allow to them a good share of this 
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quality, I must yield to the doctrine of universal consent. But 
the particular exceptions to this rule are too numerous and too 
irritating to satisfy a reasonable person. I can’t make my brother 
punctual. How, then, manage a husband? Here is a work of art 
falling into ruin for the sake of one man. And I can have no 
revenge? Let mesee. None. I might break somebody’s heart, 
but that would’ be too close to breaking my own; and I can’t be 
sullen with Harry, no matter how hard I try. I can tease him, 
though, if I have a good subject.” 

The good subject was a long time forthcoming. She racked 
her brain for a very choice circumstance which should be her in- 
strument in flaying her brother. In vain her meditation. 

“One would think he was an angel for perfection, and I the op- 
posite, so many are the scorchings I get, so few are his, for short- 
comings. Every sentence, pointed with my name, becomes im- 
mediately an epigram ; and these epigrams, being the cross-fire of 
a baronet and physician, sting like needles. Oh! but don’t I send 
arrows, rankling arrows, back, hundreds of them, like flakes in a 
snow-storm ; and oh! by the way, it’s snowing now, and the ice 
will not be worth much at the carnival. And the coffee, my 
precious liquid, steaming yet, but half dead from disappointment. 
Soam I. Can I eat at all with half the charm of my breakfast 
taken away?” 

“Half its vice too,” said Harry from the door. “You should 
never eat anything viciously hot, and those biscuits are ruinous 
to the digestion.” 

“ You dear fellow, I would have some faith in those doctrines 
if you practised them yourself. But to hear a physician of your 
standing crying for hot coffee, hot biscuits, and hot steak—” 

“For somebody else,” he said, stooping to kiss her. 

“ But eating all yourself, with disregard of your own theories,” 
she answered, catching him by his nose and turning his head 
away. “When one hears and sees such things faith is lost. I 
haven’t any, and I shall eat as I please until I die.” 

“Then the ‘die’ will not be postponed on account of wea- 
ther, Olivia. But I fancy Sir Stanley will have a word to say 
_in these matters. Has he yet come to the point?” 

Olivia gave a triumphant scream. Her hand for the second 
time had struck the hard pasteboard substance over his heart. 

“T had forgotten it,” cried she, clapping her hands in delight. 
“ But I forget it no longer. Whose photograph have you there, 
love-lorn doctor, right up against the hottest part of your ana- 
tomy ?” 
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The gentleman threw out a card carelessly, then took his seat 
at the table and made a politely vigorous attack on the steak and 
its accessories. Olivia looked disappointed on catching sight of 
her own image on the face of the card. She looked at the back, 
“* Notmanand Fraser,’” she read meditatively. “Harry, I never 
had any photographs taken there.” 

“ You have a short memory, miss. I was with you myself.” 

“ That is even more improbable. There is some mystery con- 
nected with this card.” 

It was examined very carefully by the young lady. She 
passed her finger across the face; the thin paper was slightly 
wrinkled by the motion. With a flash of intelligence lighting up 
her face she seized a knife and quickly nipped off the deceitful 
covering. The grave, sweet, high-bred face of Nano McDonell 
looked out from the frame. Such a succession of chirruping 
screams as leaped from her throat ! 

Harry, grave old Harry, worn out with years of labor, sad 
with old suffering, dignified by adversity, blushed the rosiest red 
that ever tinted the complexion of a girl. And the tormentor, 
delighted and astonished, laughed in the most shockingly rude 
way—laughed till the tears ran down her cheeks, ran round the 
room twittering, and screaming, and behaving altogether most 
absurdly. When she had done, “ Thief!” cried she, laughing 
still at every other word, “this is my photograph, which you 
never gave me back since the night you first saw it. And you 
carried it over your heart, fond, foolish old simpleton! But 
isn’t it interesting ?—a case of love at first sight.”’ 

“Tt takes a woman to jump to conclusions,” said Harry. “I 
admired her beautiful face and dreamed of it—” 

“Oh, to be sure—and dreamed of it.” 

“But knowing nothing of her character except some disagree- 
able points you mentioned, I have been very careful not to yield 
to the tender passion.” 

“Qh! certainly ; and, like a hypocrite, you covered up her face, 
her grand, soul-lighted face, with my little foolish countenance, 
and was going to make a display of brotherly affection, if I hadn't 
discovered the ruse. Oh! no, you are not in love, Harry.” 

“ Besides, she is so taken up with Killany—” 

“ You were watching her, then?” 

“ Pray don’t interrupt. It is probably a settled case between 
them.” 


“ But it isn’t. She hates him.” 
“That would not be the first instance of a union in which 
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affections were as contrary as black and white. She is a strong- 
minded woman, and wouldn’t stop at that if it suited her inte- 
rests.” 

Olivia took another fit of laughing then, which annoyed the 

' hungry cynic considerably. 

“Can't you let me eat my breakfast in peace?” 

“Harry,” answered she, with a serious face, “ I’m glad of 
it.” 

“Glad of what?” 

“ That you are in love with my Nano. You are the—” 

“Qh! is that nine o’clock striking ? I must be at the office in 
a few minutes.” 

But she seized him by the collar, and hung on viciously. 

“Not till I have spoken all will you go, Harry.” 

“ Then out with it briefly.” 

“ You are the only man who can save her, my brother. You, 
a Catholic and a hero for goodness and virtue, with your honest 
love and your big, big will, can save that dear lady from the ship- 
wreck which awaits her in the future. O Harry! think what a 
woman she is—one out of a world of women, talented, handsome, 
wealthy, great of heart, and wicked, as she cannot help being. 
Now make yourself knight-errant and rescue her from the giants 
that threaten her with destruction. Don’t let your pride nor your 
poverty interfere. Attack boldly. She cannot help loving you 
—who can, I should like to know, you precious bit of vigorous, 
pious, loving masculinity ? O my!” 

And, quite exhausted, this affectionate sister and earnest 
friend hid the last exclamation under her brother’s coat, where 
she had thrust her golden head to hide some tears and a rebel- 
lious, not-to-be-stifled, merciful sob. 

“ Well, well, well,” said the physician, laughing, yet deeply 
moved, “ we shall think of it, and no doubt the answer will be to 
the wishes of this kind little heart. But let me give a bit of ad- 
vice to you, my sister; only I can’t get up so much instantaneous 
emotion as you for these occasions. Don’t be too hard on Sir 
Stanley.” 

“I’m not too hard,” said she, growing warlike. 

“What would you call it, then? o answer. Well, let it 
pass. But he does look wretched enough sometimes, in spite of 
his commanding, indifferent ways.” 

“ The clever deceiver!” shethought. “I did punish him, then. 
Poor fellow! I’m very cruel sometimes.” 
Aloud she said : “ It’s after nine; Harry.’ 
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“So it is, and the patients will be waiting. Good-by.” 

She stood in the parlor for some minutes after he had left, 
with a happy smile parting her lips, and thinking: “Could there 
be a happier morning to any one in the wide world, I would like 
to know? What I have prayed for a dozen times each day and 
night in the past year, and thought to be as far from being 
granted as ever, is sprung upon me with an appalling sudden. 
ness, and so ridiculously. And I could not see that all this time— 
that is, in the last two or three weeks—he was suffering the sweet 
pangs. Well, well, my breakfast is cold, but my imagination out- 
reaches thermometers, and I’ll fancy myself at the torrid zone or 
the equator—that’s a slight reminiscence of geography,” said she 
to the knob; “ but don’t accuse me of ignorance. I know that 
one is in the other, but for spite 1 won’t say which.” 

There was not a dish on the table that did not receive an 
apostrophe of some kind during the meal, and the disappearing 
food was complimented kindly on its escape from staleness and 
the street. The morning passed away in the round of a house- 
keeper’s duties, and at one o'clock she was ready for visitors or 
calls. Her circle was quite as large asa lady without a dowry 
or aname could desire; nor was it entirely owing to the atten- 
tions of Sir Stanley, since it had been acquired through Nano 
McDonell long before his coming. Yet his name had great in- 
fluence in retaining and widening its members, and in keeping all 
in respectful homage at the feet of the coming Lady Dashington. 
Many a card was therefore left at the modest residence, and 
many a stately carriage stopped for a few minutes at the door. 
Among them was the turn-out of Mrs. Strachan. The general 
looked decidedly military in a fur cap and cloak of the latest 
style, and was for having Olivia as a companion in her after- 
noon’s drive. But she was obliged to decline all such invitations, 
and, like her visitors, they were multitudinous. At the fag-end of 
the afternoon, when the stream of callers was certain to be pretty 
well thinned, came the inevitable Sir Stanley. 

“ And it’s ho for a jaunt!” cried he from the street, gaily dof- 
fing his hat to her at the window. But she shook her head so 
decidedly that he came in to try persuasion. 

“It’s no use, Sir Stanley, and I do beg of you not to tempt me. 
I have refused so many invitations this afternoon that it is very 
cruel to continue the persecution longer. I am expecting Nano. 
If she comes in state we shall ride out together; if she comes 
afoot, why then—” 


“Then you can both come out with me,” said Sir Stanley, 
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“and I shall be the envied of men on King Street. I shall wait 
for Miss McDonell.” 

Olivia was thoughtful. This arrangement was not displeas- 
ing, and it struck her that it might be made useful in her little 
| matchmaking intrigue. 

“It is half-past three,” she said, after a long silence. “ Harry 
will be free at four, and it would not be out of place to have him 
join us, particularly if Nano is here.” 

“ A very fair idea, Miss Olivia, and I am highly honored in 
this commission of playing the chief assistant of a matchmaker. 
I'll go straight to the office and force him out. Before he is 
aware he will be trapped.” 

“ How very useful you can make yourself at times! There is 
much of your mother in you, Sir Stanley. You show so much 
interest for this game.” 

“ But more of my father,” answered he slyly ; “ and he was re- 

) markable for his devotion to one woman.” 

“JT can believe that. But are you forgetting your commis- 
sion?” 

“T am gone,” he said, departing on the instant. 

At the door he met Nano. 

“T have not made a mistake, then,” said she, with a smile of 
relief; “this is Olivia’s, and the mistress is at home. I have 
walked through a maze of streets in my efforts to find the place, 
and was afraid that I would be compelled to return as I came. 
She is quite out of the world, Sir Stanley.” 

“ The world has extended its limits, Miss McDonell. Since 
her majesty ran away from society, society runs after her majes- 
ty. Mrs. Strachan has been here, and you and I meet on the 
threshold. Is there anything more to be desired?” 

“ Nothing, I suppose. Good-day, Sir Stanley.” 

“ Good-day, Miss McDonell.” 

And they went their different ways. 

Olivia received her friend with a display of matronly dignity 
that was overpowering, as Nano told her. 

“ But Iam mistress here, Nano, and if I did not show in my 
person all the responsibility and honor the office contains I would 
be unworthy the position. You, with your army of servants, find 
no difficulty in standing, the mildest of figure-heads, over your 
father’s establishment. But when the butcher is to be bullied, and 
the baker frightened, and the grocer cut down in his charges; 

when you are in constant terror as to the result of a roast or a 
pudding, or a whole meal perhaps, then you feel the dignity of 
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housekeeping, and you can no more help showing the feeling 
than you can resist the temptation of tossing your head when 
your hat has a taking feather.” 

“Oh! I understand. But did I come here to be lectured or 
to be entertained ?”’ 

“For both. In the wide world this is the only place where 
you will hear no flattery.” 

“Who begins to flatter himself is sure to end by flattering 
others.” 

“Epigrams are out of place in this atmosphere,” said Olivia. 
“We are absolutely without culture, and, if we don’t wish to keep 
out its representatives, be sure we do keep out it. Now come 
and see every part of this airy, fairy house of mine.” 

They traversed the house from garret to cellar, and the re- 
sulting conversation was full of exclamation-points and cynicisms. 
Nano turned up her nose at the cellar vegetables. 

“T have never been in so odorous a neighborhood.” 

“Didn't I tell you there would be no flattery here? The cab- 
bages, poor stupids, have blunt sincerity at least, and won’t hold 
in their perfumes even for Miss McDonell.” 

Miss McDonell laughed a short, dry laugh, full of ill-nature 
and no mirth. 

“] heartily wish,” said she, “all sincerity in a cellar, if it must 
be as obtrusive as cabbages.”’ 

“ As far as you are concerned it is at the bottom of the sea, 
Nano. Your gold is a deep sea for honest craft. Come, there 
is a delightful room overlooking the. back yard that I wish you to 
see. Harry uses it as a laboratory and study, and it is a most in- 
teresting place.” 

“ Full of scientific horrors and anomalies, twisted glasses that 
make you ache looking at their constraint, and medical volumes 
that he never looks at.” 

“Come and see,” was all Olivia answered. 

They entered an apartment on the second floor which was 
quite a curiosity for arrangement and ornamentation, and resem- 
bled in some respects the private room of Killany at the office. 
A book lay open on a reading-stand, its left-hand page covered 
with pencil-marks. 

“ Latin,” said Nano, “and the Summa of Thomas Aquinas.” 

“Precisely. Here is a very modern young gentleman who 
takes delight in the old Fathers you laugh at.” 

“ And knows nothing, I'll warrant, of Mill, or Rossetti, or Em- 
erson.” 
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“ Nothing good, perhaps. He has broken lances with some of 
them in the literary lists, and you can fancy who took second 
place in the combat.” 

“It does not require a great stretch of the imagination, if you 
were judge.” 

“ Your irony is out of place, dear. How many of the tran- 
scendental balloons have I not punctured with a little pin in my 
time, according to your own admission!” 

“You made more noise in the doing than they in the burst- 
ing. 

ee Which was natural, being a woman, and having to deal with 
the weakest of nineteenth-century air-follies.” 

They returned to the parlor and sat down fora chat. Nano 
was not in the kindliest of moods, Her manner was chilly and 
hard, and impressed Olivia disagreeably. The young lady mut- 
tered secret anathemas on Killany, to whose influence she attribut- 
ed much of the irregularity of her friend’s disposition. He kept 
alive the pantheistic spirit which Olivia had long endeavored to 
crush. She had only weakened it, and he was engendering a 
more fatal form of scepticism in its stead. She rightly felt, and 
could not give her reasons for the feeling, that Nano’s manner 
was the outcome of despair. The causes and their recency she 
did not even suspect. It might not have surprised her much, 
though it would have severely shocked her, to become aware of 
all the wickedness that was planning. 

They had not been long in the parlor, and Nano was begin- 
ning to soften into the old cheerful manner, when the jingle of 
sleigh-bells was heard at the door, and presently Sir Stanley en- 
tered with a bow and a few gracious words. 

“I did not think to find you here still, Miss McDonell; but 
since I am to take off the mistress of the establishment, I shall 
plead to carry away the guest also. My sleigh is at the door.” 

“Of course you will come,” said Olivia, “if it were only to 
be driven home. And I see that you have Harry with you, Sir 
Stanley. How pleasant !” 

Nano looked startled at this, and was doubtful and inwardly 
troubled. However, she accepted willingly enough, and rose as 
readily as though undisturbed by any secret feeling. It was 
ridiculous to show any emotion over so ordinary and trifling an 
event. Yet she felt it would be better to be anywhere else in 
the world, better and safer for him and her and Olivia, than sitting 
with Harry Fullerton. They made amostattractive party. The 


fair-haired brother and sister formed a good contrast with their 
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darker companions. But mufflers are not adapted to the display 
of beauty, and they drove along without attracting further atten. 
tion than was desirable. They ran across the general at one 
point, and she favored them with a nod of vigorous meaning. 

“ How fortunate that we were not near enough to hear her 
speak |’ said Olivia. “ We should have the crowd staring at us 
otherwise. She can say disagreeable things in a very loud voice.” 

“You must have been offending her lately,” Harry remarked. 
“T do not know as the rest of us have anything to fear from the 
lady.” 

“Not I, for one,” assented Sir Stanley. 

“ Not I, for another,” said Nano. 

“ Hypocrites!” said Olivia shortly, nodding to some one in the 
street. 

“ Who was the favored one?” asked Sir Stanley. 

“That charming Doctor Killany. He smiles like an angel, 
and doffs his hat to us ladies with a grace that is inimitable.” 

Nano smiled, and muttered “ Hypocrite!” just loud enough to 
reach Olivia’s attentive ears. But Sir Stanley for a moment 
looked disconcerted until warned by a glance from Harry. 

“You are all quite stupid,” said Olivia, after an awkward 
pause. “I have no intention of straining my neck every half- 
minute to talk to you. I shall devote myself to Sir Stanley.” 

The baronet was driving, and Olivia sat beside him on the 
front seat. 

“T am pleased at your devotion,” said he. 

“] haven’t shown it yet, sir. Now I shall criticise the extra- 
ordinary people that we meet, and you may criticise my criti- 
cisms. Here comes a very poor imitation of an English swell, 
newly got up, and trembling with apprehension lest the newsboys 
may notice his eyeglass and want of impudence.” 

“The whole street,” said Sir Stanley mischievously, “is but a 
poor imitation of English swelldom and snobbishness. One 
would think that no other nationality inhabited this country. 
English customs prevail everywhere; and as the genius of the 
people is so different, the mixture is funny. I like to see a Scotch 
cap over a Tartan plaid, the kilt and trews, or to hear the ridi- 
culous accent of the aristocracy from one that has been brought 
up to it. But look at this honest, big-headed, Scotch-looking 
gentleman on the corner. His suit is stylish and belongs to the 
London world. His hat or cap, or what-not, is a parody on the 
head-covering of a Highlander, and leaves his head as bare as a 
pole. I will wager he has put on a thick layer of affectation over 
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his Scotch brogue, and says on occasions, ‘Be Jove, but the 
chawming creachaw has fashed me wi’ a vengeance.’ ” 

“T cannot forget that you are Irish,” answered Olivia care- 
lessly, ‘and an American sympathizer. That is enough. It is 
my answer, too.” 

“ A pretty conclusive one, I admit, in this country. But I am 
not arguing on political grounds, but on those of good taste. I 
am told the Scotch have the ascendency here. I see many ex- 
amples of it. The Irish are not a cipher, though, as usual, their 
careless generosity has made them the football of more astute 
and less scrupulous brethren. The English portion of the com- 
munity is not large, but everything is done under the egis of 
England, and wears an English hue. English names to every- 
thing, English fashions, English forms of speech, English sym- 
pathies, as might be expected—all English. Youenvy your neigh- 
bors across the way. Their characteristics are more distinct and 
more their own.” 

“TI grant that most cheerfully,” said Olivia, growing hot and 
enthusiastic on the instant. ‘ Heaven forbid that we should be 
distinguished as they are in that respect! Give us the good old 
qualities of the English land, the sturdiness, the slowness, the de- 
termination, the sterling honesty of our forefathers, and you may 
have all such marketable commodities as Yankee shrewdness and 
cleverness and dishonesty.” 

“Olivia, Olivia, you are forgetting yourself.” 

Nano’s voice came from behind in low and gentle reproof. 

“Tam defending my country against the basest insinuations ; 
and if the world hears me, so much the better.” 

“T made no insinuations,” said the baronet. “The question 
was one of mere taste. You are Canadians by birth, cosmopolli- 
tan in descent, and English in everything else. Now laugh with 
me at this ridiculous mixture of nationalities.” 

“Don’t answer the gentleman,” said Nano. “ You poor stu- 
pid, can’t you see that he is quizzing you under your very eyes? 
I wish to go home, Sir Stanley.” 

They were on the avenue then, and in a few minutes were at 
the lady’s door. Harry assisted her to alight. All were ex- 
changing adieux when Killany came out on the veranda. 

“ He might as well take up his residence here at once,” whis- 
pered Olivia to the baronet. ‘“ See how he looks at me. Oh! yes, 
I am the mischief-maker, and deserve all your hatred, doctor.” 

Killany was smiling upon them and staring stonily at Olivia. 
“T shall make bold,” he said, “to ride with you a part of 
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my way, at least. I am very tired, and forgot to order my cut- 
ter.” 

“ By all means. Jump in,” answered Sir Stanley. 

The doctors sat together on the rear seat and talked profes. 
sionally as they rode along: 

“ And, by the way,” said Killany, “I have a bit of news for 
you. Old McDonell is becoming idiotic or insane. Keep it a se- 
cret until the case develops itself.” 

Harry had not time to reply, for they were then at the office, 
but the information so distressed him that he was silent until the 
drive was ended. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE NEW RHETORIC. 


WHEN Addison was a secretary of state he was so fastidious 
in the diction of his reports as frequently to delay public business. 
He polished the sentences of a business communication with the 
care which he bestowed upon a Sfectator. The Duke of Marl- 
borough would gain two or three new victories while the precise 
secretary was composing the draft of a state paper announcing 
one. This old-fashioned rhetoric has long since departed, at least 
from public documents, which are little read outside the govern- 
ment printing-office. Still, some of Addison’s rhetorical scrupu- 
lousness would be prized by our judges when they attempt to 
decide the exact meaning of legislative enactments that seem put 
together by schoolboys in the first grammar form. There is not 
the slightest difficulty of driving a coach and four through most 
acts of assembly. Wearisome and pedantic as the old rhetoric 
appears to us, familiar with the brilliant and epigrammatic turn 
of the new style, it nevertheless contains elements of clearness 
and energy which merit careful examination. Young writers are 
apt to limit excellence to their own immediate day. So impera- 
tive is the modern demand for hard facts and practical science 
that we are becoming careless of that beauty of rhetorical form 
which was once recognized as the supreme grace of writing. An 
essay, in Addison’s day, was the subject of study and criticism, 
and divided the talk of the town with a new picture or a new 
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opera. The Jnstitutes of Quintilian were more widely known 
than the law of the correlation of forces, and the literary master- 
pieces of antiquity had not yielded the throne of taste to the dry 
generalizations of science. A “piece,” be it poem or essay, was 
studied like a painting. Critics examined the felicitous meta- 
phor, the rounded period, and the apposite motto with as keen a 
zest as we do the experiments in the electric light and the appli- 
cation of the pneumatic tube. Society, in Swift’s time, was con- 
vulsed about the relative merits of ancient and modern writers, 
and the man who wrote a good book could command almost any 
position in the state, while in society he was a veritable autocrat. 
Fair ladies learned a pretty poem by heart. Now, if we go into 
any raptures over an exquisitely-worded poem or piece of writing 
we hear the croak of Mr. Herbert Spencer and the sociologists 
warning us against the literary, national, or theological “ bias” 
and the deadly errors that are ambushed in metaphors and ex- 
clamation-points. 

The new rhetoric disdains the name art, as savoring of de- 
ceptiveness, and it may be defined as a method of stating facts, 
in writing, as briefly and plainly as possible. It discards orna- 
ment, banishes epithets, and counsels the severest form. It has 
no tolerance for those parts of speech known as interjections, and 
it views all figures and tropes with disdain. Unhappily, so large 
a portion of our speech is figurative that it cannot at once give 
the coup de grace to all metaphorical language. People have been 
trained so long in the viciousness of the old rhetorical methods 
that they cannot be brought at once to see the beauty of purely 
‘scientific formulz. The new rhetoric has driven out the dear 
old balanced sentence, in which rhetoric in times past could say 
so little with such resounding effect. It will not permit the poet 
to invoke the Muses, and it has made Olympus rather ridiculous 
by showing that Jove did not know the geographical site of that 
immortal mount. It wants you to say your say with shocking 
directness, just as you would in a telegram for which you had to 
pay roundly. Indeed, the new rhetorical harmony is more re- 
miniscent of the click of the telegraph-office than of the melody 
of the vale of Tempe. This scientific youngster is bullying the 
old rhetoric out of its strongholds. Mythology scarce dares 
show its head. A poet is nowadays actually ashamed to make 
much ado about Cupid’s dart, which once he felt no hesitation in 
sending twanging in every direction. Sentence of condemnation 
has been passed upon the great majority of the two hundred 
and fifty figures of speech concerning which the old rhetori- 
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cians so eloquently descant; and it is with difficulty that we can 
save synecdoche, which is represented as the most dangerous 
of the lot. “Gray hairs” can no longer stand for “old man.” 
Precision is the chief and sole merit of writing. Away with the 
trumpery of “figures”! It is scarcely less tolerable to science 
than the trumpery of the stage, which she has long since aban- 
doned with contemptuous malison. 

The new rhetoric stands at the author’s elbow and makes 
very irritating suggestions. It says: “Can’t you put that idea 
shorter? What is the use of that adjective? It adds nothing to 
the force of your language. Why are you so punctilious about 
euphony? People want facts. Drop that musty old classic 
quotation ; it’s not true,anyhow. Don’t write a history like Pod- 
ger’s, who begins with a quotation from Ovid, as if to prove to 
the world that he is an ass. I hope you have more sense than 
Jones, who expects people to get interested in the politics of 
Geneva under Calvin, and opens with that old claptrap falsely 
ascribed to Galileo, EZ pur si muove. You know nothing about the 
middle ages, and can’t tell an indulgence from a syllabus. Be 
warned by Smithers’ fate, and leave ‘Romanism’ alone. Cut 
out all figures of speech, and omit that comparison between Leo 
X. and Leo XIII. after the manner of Plutarch. Ten to one 
there’s no resemblance, in spite of your balanced sentences.” 
This exasperating criticism of the new rhetoric generally makes 
the author drop his pen and rush for revenge to an essayist of 
the eighteenth century, who writes unpunctuated sentences a 
yard long, filled with sesquipedalian words, peppered with 
Greek and Latin, and replete with mythology and curious state- 
ments in natural history which modern science has exploded. 

The style to be coveted and practised is that of calm, tem- 
perate, logical science. This, it is contended, has a beauty which 
eclipses all the ornaments of poetry and oratory. It is true that 
the face of this Minerva is rather forbidding at first glance, and 
the ingenuous youth who makes the choice of Athene must give 
up all poetic dreams and disdain the childish graces of the rhe- 
torician. Truth, pure and simple, to be expressed in the most 
unaffected language, is to be the power that will make his writ- 
ings read. Calm logic, dissecting the meaning of words, must 
be his guide. The slightest glow of enthusiasm in writing should 
be a warning for him to lay down his pen, just as the fizz of the 
safety-valve warns the engineer. The attitude of his mind should 
be judicial. The first and last lesson of this rhetoric is to state 
opinions with great diffidence, and to pronounce the last word of 
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science on religion as the unknowable. So much space is taken 
up in letters with vague dissertations about God and heaven, so 
much frantic rhetoric is found in sermons and prayer-books, so 
much mischief has been done by the misuse of theological words 
and terms, that the new rhetoric will benefit mankind more by 
its reserved.and reticent attitude than by imitating the Babel 
around it. Its mission at present is to warn young writers 
against those errors which a false and emotional rhetoric has 
communicated to almost all kinds of writing not purely mathe- 
matical. 

So we see that the new rhetoric is decidedly priggish. The 
noblest specimen of this scientific style is to be found in the Sum- 
ma of St. Thomas. If there ever was a diction completely and 
absolutely judicial, it is the diction of the Summa. Not a super- 
fluous word, not a suffusion of fancy to pervert judgment, not an 
extraneous or inapposite illustration can be found in that won- 
derful book. Its very conciseness is the crowning wonder. Its 
metaphors seem to be the very dry light of the intellect. It 
weighs words and phrases with a precision that has fixed their 
meaning for ever. The new rhetoric need not despair of a model, 
if it were possible for all of us to write like St. Thomas. As it is, 
it is absurd to suppose that the severe rhetorical form which fits 
easily and beautifully to the syllogism in the hands of the Angelic 
Doctor could be applied to the thousand-and-one subjects of 
literature. “ And even if it could be letters would fail of their end - 
for, while men love an argument, they tire of its treatment in the 
severe and exacting methods of scholasticism. Most men cannot 
follow a distinction without dragging the whole thesis along with 
them at every step inanargument. Until we all are trained logi- 
cians we shall need those patient writers who present us the old 
syllogism in a dozen different and clearer lights. 

The best lesson of the new rhetoric is that which insists upon 
duly weighing words. It cannot be denied that the older rhetori- 
cians, bent upon making orators, did not attach much importance 
to what they no doubt deemed a very trifling study. Yet the 
world appears to be ruled by words more than by ideas. To 
take one example, the Catholic Church. The words most fre- 
quently upon her lips, as Mass, the Immaculate Conception, grace, 
indulgence, and a score of others, really convey a fa/se idea to the 
minds of most Protestants. Off they go at a tangent as soon as 
they hear them. Writers have made big books and preachers 
delivered eloquent sermons about a wholly imaginary “ Roman” 
doctrine. The world may not be benefited by the exact inter- 
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pretation of the Rosetta stone or the inscriptions upon an obe. 
lisk, but the idea is good to determine the exact weight of each 
word before using it, especially if it is connected with any im. 
portant religious or civil matter. If the youth who are training 
in the new rhetoric will be taught to analyze such propositions 
as “ The Pope is infallible,” we can readily forgive their ignorance 
of the laws of metaphor. What the Catholic Church has been 
clamoring for, amid the dust and noise of much controversy, is an 
understanding of the terms of her doctrines. The study of terms 
should be made in rhetoric, which runs a chance of study, and not 
be left to logic, which is unfortunately found tedious by many 
who do not realize its great importance in even the slightest 
scheme of education. 

The reason why the old forms of rhetoric are now held in dis- 
respect is because the rhetorical raison d’étre was to make pupils 
orators. Oratory was the end and aim of rhetoric, and, as the 
apparatus of the orator is very large and complex, there resulted 
a multiplicity of rules and a wider range of study than that 
deemed necessary for the writer. The ancients set very little 
store by the mere author. The speaker was the man. All gov- 
ernment was largely oral in administration. There were few 
books, and learning lived rather on the tongues of men than in 
their written words. The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth centuries produced giants of learning in the schools, but 
how faint their traces now are! There were a score ‘of famous 
doctors. Where is the Doctor Sudtilis, the Doctor Resolutissimus, 
and others who worthily bore a striking agnomen? These men 
were trained rhetoricians after the old model—that is, their object 
being to teach and persuade orally, they studied many uses of 
language which have no place in writing. The dry thesis as we 
have it is like the few notes of an eloquent preacher. Rhetoric 
was deemed wholly subsidiary to oratory. Cicero, to go further 
back, prized his actual oratorical effort more highly than the 
oration itself or than his written dissertations. The law was ad- 
ministered with little regard to the technical study of prece- 
dents, and the advocate depended upon the immediate effect of 
his oration upon the judge. At present it would be madness for 
a lawyer to trust to the inspiration of the moment before a jury, 
who, in important cases, have the printed evidence of witnesses 
and the written charge of the court submitted to their leisurely 
scrutiny. The great productions of antiquity and of medizval 
times are eloquent and ornate with the eloquence of the rostrum. 
The historians abound in impassioned speeches. The philoso- 
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phers, not excepting Aristotle, indulge in high flights of fancy. 
St. Augustine’s treatises are mainly in the form of a series of ora- 
tions employing every device of the public speaker; and Bos- 
suet’s Variations is the funeral oration of Protestantism. 

These models of composition remained until the advent of 
printing and, above all, of periodical literature necessitated a 
change. It took men a long time to discover that the style 
which would carry away an audience would seem turgid, and 
even foolish, in the quiet of a library. Protestants, for example, 
are heartily ashamed of the works of Martin Luther, who was a 
fierce demagogue and had just the coarse, vituperative style for 
a rough audience. But his diatribes, as printed, fill one with dis- 
gust. Charles James Fox, the brilliant Parliamentary leader, 
wrote a history of England which is nothing but a collection of 
speeches. Milton’s prose works are all pitched in a violent, de- 
clamatory key, this being, as we have said, the result of the rheto- 
rical training of hisday. The new rhetoric sharply differentiates 
the two spheres of public speaking and private writing, and it 
emphasizes the object of the latter as being simply instruction, 
not persuasion, which is the aim of oratory. At the same time 
it has carried into the pulpit and the rostrum a deadening influ- 
ence which threatens to extinguish oratory, at least in its more 
vehement and emotional expression. 

The study of the ancient languages must no longer be pur- 
sued in an esthetic way, or for any literary pleasure they may 
give, but for purposes of critical exactness in the use of our own 
tongue. Language is recognized as the most perplexing, and at 
the same time the richest, source of our culture, and whatever 
tends to elucidate it throws light upon human life and history. 
The making of Greek and Latin verses is discouraged, except as 
a mental discipline, and stress is laid upon the study of roots. 
No one should use tropes and similes unless with a precise under- 
standing of their meaning. Mere beauty of language is to be 
viewed with suspicion, as presumably only a vain jingle to tickle 
the ears. The only beauty of language is that which aptly ex- 
presses a truth or clearly states a fact. The general rules for the 
construction of sentences must be revised. It is better to write 
only simple sentences than to co-ordinate a number of complex 
propositions, in which error may easily lurk. As all error results 
from obscurity either of expression or of knowledge, the primum 
rhetoricum is, clearness even at the risk of repetition or apparent 
puerility. 

All this, it will be perceived, is really nothing new, but its in- 
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sistance as the cardinal law of rhetoric is significant of the condi- 
tion of contemporary letters. The English magazines, while they 
contain much clear writing, are open to the discussion of certain 
questions which are not plainly understood by the people. There 
is a jargon about culture which the Englishman in vain endea- 
vors to comprehend. There is an zstheticism which is denomi- 
nated “intense,”’ and which arbitrarily reverses most of the canons 
of taste that the world has agreed in accepting. The dilettante 
class in England form a little clique, with a strange vocabulary 
in which the word intense is the chief, and they appear to set the 
law in what is called society. British art and poetry may be 
wofully lacking in many respects, but it is only conceited igno- 
rance or malice that would speak of English literature, as a whole, 
as the work of barbarians. There is, in fact, no nobler literature, 
considering the language itself, the peculiar genius of the people, 
or the lack of incentives and examples of excellence, which Eng- 
land has always been obtuse in perceiving. There is, no doubt, an 
unconscionable amount of Puritan theology in the literature, but 
we would rather have this than the lampoons of Voltaire with 
which French modern letters are replete. If England gives too 
deep a hearing to the critics of the new rhetorical school she 
will degenerate into a mere imitator of other nations. The Eng- 
lish “ religion” may be ungraceful and unlovely, but religion, 
least of all the Catholic religion, as it is falsely supposed, does not 
consist in the most perfect adaptation of external worship to the 
beautiful ideal. There is much more in the Catholic faith than 
can be seen through the veil of roseate incense or in the languor 
of a pieta. The church detests this identification of her worship 
with mere art, and few dilettanti go further in their examination 
of her spirit. Still, if the new rhetoric, with its affinities in the 
new art criticism and culture, will teach its advocates to prove all 
things and hold fast that which is good, the church is likely to be 
a gainer in the fairer treatment of literature. 




















THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS AGREEING ON 
THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


UNDER the heading of “ Topics of the Time” in the last Janu- 
ary number of Scribner's Monthly there is inserted a short article 
with the title “ The Mayoralty and the Common Schools,” con- 
taining a bitter attack with a political tirade against Catholics. 
Assaults of this kind are frequent in the so-called Protestant re- 
ligious press, in the weekly and monthly publications of the Har- 
pers, and in the Mew York Herald; but Catholics have become 
used to this abuse, and have learned to take it from whence it 
came and pass it by in silence. When they take up, however, 
Scribner's Monthly, which has deservedly enjoyed a large share of 
their patronage on account of both its literary and artistic merits, 
they look for other things, and least expect to meet in its pages 
with insults to their religion. That Catholics should feel all the 
more keenly a hostile spirit coming from this quarter is not a 
matter for surprise, since it is out of keeping with the literary 
character and no less in discord with the tone of mee liberal- 
ity generally displayed in this popular magazine. 

As THE CATHOLIC WORLD is not a political jewunt, or one 
pretending to be independent only to be the more partisan, we 
leave aside all that is of this character, and confine ourselves to 
what does concern us, and concern us deeply, and which the 
author of the article under consideration has made the pretext 
for his attack, and that is the question of “ the common schools.” 

Our refutation will be limited to one of its points, and that is 
the misrepresentation of the position of Catholics towards our 
common schools. This is a fundamental issue, one upon which 
the writer in Scribner founds all his attacks, and if what he says 
on this point is shown to be incorrect all his accusations and in- 
sinuations against Catholics fall to the ground. His premise is 
contained in the opening of his article in these words : 

“It is very well understood,” he says, “that the Catholic priesthood and 
all the leading influences of the Catholic Church are unfriendly to the 


public schools. It is also understood,” he continues, “that they would 
gladly do away with them altogether.” 


In reply we declare peremptorily that what this writer asserts is 
“ understood,” “ very well understood,” is not understood at all 
by intelligent men in this community. We shall not content our- 
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selves, as he does, by a mere assertion, but before we close we will 
prove the truth of what we say. 

Query: What purpose can the writer in Scribner have to 
create an issue where none exists? Nobody has laid hands on 
the public schools; why, then, this uncailed-for clamor about 
them? No one has even so much as threatened to touch them; 
why, then, this sensitiveness and over-zeal concerning our com- 
mon schools? What motive can this writer have in his effort to 
place Catholics in a false position before the public? Is it in 
order to avail himself of an existing prejudice and strike peace- 
able citizens a foul blow? We hope not; but it looks like it. Be 
this as it may, one thing is beyond controversy, and that is, there 
is no class of citizens more willing than Catholics, whether priests 
or laymen, that those who think the education receivéd in the 
public schools contributes to the happiness of their children and 
the welfare of society should be freely let to follow out their 
convictions. No Catholic would put a stone, no, not even a peb- 
ble, in the way to hinder others from doing as they deem best in 
the fulfilment of their parental responsibilities. This is what is 
understood, and very well understood, concerning Catholics by 
those who are conversant on this subject, and so understood be- 
cause it is the truth; and the reasons for this position we shall 
now give. 

The reasons why are briefly these : Catholics hold, and firmly 
hold, that the knowledge of Christian truth and the practice of 
the divine precepts of Christianity are essential to man’s true 
happiness, both here and hereafter, and no less essential to the 
welfare of society and the good of the state. Religious instruc- 
tion, and religious instruction in the school, is, in the eyes of Ca- 
tholics, of paramount importance, and they hold that this reli- 
gious knowledge cannot be imparted too early in life or last too 
long this side of the grave. These are the sincere convictions 
of Catholics, which they do not hesitate to avow, and avow open- 
ly, on all proper occasions. But having no wish to force or im- 
pose their convictions upon others, they can say in perfect 
honesty and frankness to those who differ with them on this 
point: Send, if you choose, your children to the public schools; 
let them grow up, if you prefer it, under the instructions and in- 
fluences there received ; and may they grow up to be a credit to 
you and an honor to the land which gave them birth! Catho- 
lics know how to respect the parental rights of others, and insist 
that their own are worthy of equal respect. 

So sacred do they hold parental rights that, in order to secure 
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these, they found schools at their own expense for the proper 
education of their children, while they pay their share of a gen- 
eral tax for the support of schools where others can educate their 
children without scruples. It is true that this double cost for 
education bears hard upon Catholics, and they feel the imposi- 
tion. It must also be acknowledged that this tax is un-Ameri- 
can and disgraceful. But Catholics believe that when its injus- 
tice is once understood fair-minded Americans will see it in the 
light they do, and feel about it as they do. Catholics choose 
to suffer patiently this wrong rather than be robbed of their pa- 
rental rights over the proper education of their children. It isa 
question how that spirit should be denominated which we blush 
to say pervades our country, forcing the voices of Catholics 
alone to be raised in favor of religious liberty, and applauding 
persecutors and spoliators everywhere, provided only the victims 
be Catholics. Is it bigotry? Is it fanaticism? Or is it Protes- 
tantism? In most cases it is, we fear, all these three combined 
together. But it may as well be understood by all classes of 
American citizens that, whatever may be their estimate of paren- 
tal rights and their duties towards their children, Catholics will 
pay any price for their Christian faith, and are determined to 
transmit it to their children unimpaired, even at the cost of laying 
down their lives. So much is certain. 

The present free schools, we must suppose, do not offend Pro- 
testants; whereas Catholics put in a plea of conscience against 
a purely secular education for their children, or a false or muti- 
lated religious one such as they impart ; and this plea of conscience 
ought to win sympathy, find approval, and gain the support of 
all Protestants or infidels who are honest and sincere in their 
profession of liberty of conscience. Catholics urge this plea of 
conscience from the depths of their souls and in uttermost sin- 
cerity ; and if evidence is asked to confirm their sincerity, they 
call to witness the sacrifices they have made and are now making, 
while struggling with poverty, to found schools where their chil- 
dren can obtain secular knowledge united with a good religious 
education. 

If the present organization of free schools meet the wishes of 
Protestants, Catholics are content. Let the free schools stand as 
they are for their benefit, and flourish! Protestants have the 
same rights in this land of freedom as Catholics. When will it 
be clearly understood that Catholics are honestly in favor of 
schools not only for a class but for all the children of the land? 
But in order to render our public-school system universal in its 
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application it must be so amended as to respect the rightful free- 
dom of conscience of all. 

But is this practicable? To ask whether a system of public 
schools in accordance with the idea of liberty of conscience is 
practicable should make an American blush and hang his head in 
shame! Practicable ?—when it is well known that it has long 
obtained the sanction of all the great nations of Europe! A dis. 
tinguished man—Lord Brougham, if our memory is not at fault 
—said: ‘ The schoolmaster is abroad.” True enough; but this 
question inclines us to think when he said this he could not have 
had the United States in his thoughts. Prussia, until the recent 
persecuting Falk laws came into existence, had enjoyed for gene- 
rations such an impartial system. France, until a short time ago 
when the French Radicals got the upper hand—into whose heads 
an idea of true liberty cannot be made to enter unless by a sur- 
gical operation, if then—treated all schools with even-handed jus- 
tice, whether Catholic, Protestant, or Hebrew. And what is to 
the point and unanswerable is the actual example of both Austria 
and England, where no one ever heard a Protestant complain in 
the former, or a Catholic in the latter, that perfect justice and 
complete freedom of conscience were not allowed to the fullest 
extent in the education of their children. Catholic Austria and 
Protestant England would both feel disgraced if they did not 
understand better what are the rights of parents, how to respect 
the freedom of conscience in religious matters, and what is due 
to their loyal subjects, than to impose upon them a general tax 
for the support of public schools to which a considerable portion 
of their people could not send their children without a violation 
of their conscientious religious convictions. 

What Catholic Americans hold is simply this : that all wisdom 
was not embodied or did not die out with the framers of our pre- 
sent system of public schools, and that to shape them in accord- 
ance with the ideas of impartial justice and religious liberty is to 
harmonize them with our free institutions; and this is what we 
would designate their improvement. This is what Catholics 
maintain, and maintain as eminently practicable. When will the 
clouds which obscure the minds of our fellow-countrymen be dis- 
pelled, and they, seeing the truth, bend to reason, justice, and lib- 
erty? 

Here, then, is the true position of Catholics towards our 
public schools, and these are some of the reasons why they up- 
hold it as the true standpoint, both as Catholics and as Ameri- 
cans, whatever politicians may say to the contrary in the heat of 
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a political strife on the eve of an election, or scribblers may write 
in Scribner's Monthly, notwithstanding. 

Dismissing for once and all this false accuser of Catholics in 
Scribner we take the occasion to say further that the fact is be- 
coming day by day plainer that the state in providing our com- 
mon schools, with the expectation of inducing Catholics to send 
their children to them as now organized and conducted, was led 
into the commission of a great mistake. For there is one fact 
which our fellow-citizens of every religious persuasion may rest 
surely upon, and that is, until the ‘problem of framing our free 
schools in consonance with the American idea of religious liberty 
is solved, to indulge the hope that they will be acceptable to Ca- 
tholics is knowingly to entertain a gross delusion—a delusion 
which those who have not already abandoned it may as well 
dismiss at once from their minds. Catholics, under no pretext 
whatever, will submit to be robbed of their parental rights. This 
may be a bitter pill to swallow, but there is no use of making 
wry faces. The pill is of their own concoction, and the fanatics 
who have misled the state are bound to take it. For Catholics 
in this land of freedom, be it known, if it be not yet known to 
everybody, have the same rights as Protestants. If the free 
schools have failed in this particular, who is to blame? Catho- 
lics, forsooth? Certainly not! There is not force enough be- 
tween heaven and earth, or beneath the earth, to compel Catho- 
lic parents to send their children to schools against their convic- 
tions of conscience. Though the invitation to attend them was 
made with most benevolent smiles, the cautious fly had no temp- 
tation to be inveigled into the parlor and enjoy the ¢éte-a-téte 
prepared for it by the subtle spider. 

The American people have no reason to apprehend the fail- 
ure of the true American idea of common schools. What the 
American people have reason to fear and to dread is that the 
bigotry which has succeeded in laying its iron grasp on the man- 
agement of the free schools, with the intent of turning them into 
proselyting engines, will, sooner than lose its hold, stir up a reli- 
gious strife in a peaceable community and see the costly edifice 
of our public common-school education sink into utter wreck and 
ruin. 

In the meantime the discovery is gradually being made that 
what had been prepared by designing men to decatholicize the 
children of Catholics has loosened the hold of the Protestant re- 
ligion upon the minds of a large class in the community, espe- 
cially the youth, and is actually peopling the country with a gene- 
ration of doubters, sceptics, and infidels, if not atheists. It is 
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not strange, therefore, that the cry is heard almost everywhere 
of “the downward trend” of religion, and “the decrease of fruit. 
fulness” of this or that religious sect. Nor is it a matter for 
wonder that the question is already mooted in certain consulta. 
tions: “ How can ministers arouse the churches?” And the un- 
pleasant confession is publicly made that “the very best and 
most anxious and devoted efforts often seem to fail upon the peo- 
ple.” The same fruits have been produced by a purely secular 
education in Holland and elsewhere, and had these folk dili- 
gently read their Bibles, and sincerely believed what they read, 
this punishment would not have overtaken them, for Holy 
Writ warns us: “ He that diggeth a pit shall fall into it.” 

Catholics have long foreseen these deplorable effects of the 
secular education of our public schools as now conducted, and 
have, to the fullest extent of their means and the best of their 
ability, provided against them. Wherever it is possible they have 
established parochial schools for their children; and where not, 
means are taken to guard their faith with jealous care until a 
parochial school can be built and supported. Catholics are edu- 
cating, in schools erected and maintained exclusively at their own 
expense, upward of half a million of their offspring, and they 
are fixedly determined not to cease in their efforts until every 
Catholic child in the land shall have the inestimable privilege of 
obtaining along with secular knowledge a positive Christian edu- 
cation. Moreover, they cannot easily be made to believe that 
any considerable portion of their Protestant fellow-countrymen 
would knowingly consent to their own children being poisoned 
with infidelity or irreligion in order to rob the hearts of Catholic 
children of the consolations of their Christian faith. 

But the facts are too plain for denial that our common schools 
have played into the hands of the infidels, free-religionists, and 
agnostics. You will find no more enthusiastic admirers and de- 
fenders of our existing common schools than the press of these 
very men. They know the fruits of these schools, and laugh in 
their sleeves; and well they may. But are Protestant parents 
ignorant of their responsibilities? Do they know that Christian 
parents are bound to bring up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord? that to neglect this obligation, or wil- 
fully to expose to danger the faith or morals of their children, 
is to fail in an essential duty, and that he who fails in this, in the 
words of the apostle, “ hath denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel” ?* Or are they only gulled? And is it out of place to 


*1 Timothy v. 8, 
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ask here, How long will Protestantism hold its own when its chil- 
dren are under a system of education which strikes at the very 
foundations of Christianity, at morals, at the family, and at the 
state ? 

We make note of the fact that there is a growing feeling 
among a large number of them that a more religious education is 
absolutely needed ; and the feeling is finding its expression in the 
conventions and public organs of the Episcopalians, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, and other Protestant denominations. Indeed, 
it is high time they took alarm, if they would save from entire 
destruction the fragments of Christian truth which they have 
until recently managed to retain in some sort. 

In the Protestant Episcopal General Convention recently held 
in this city the following resolution was agreed to: 


“ Resolved, That the bishops and clergy be most earnestly requested to 
bring this subject to the attention of the members of this church, that they 
remind the people of their duty to support and build up our own schools 
and colleges, and to make education under the auspices of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church superior in all respects to that which is afforded in other 
institutions.” 


A resolution in substance the same as the above was passed 
by the Presbyterians in their General Assembly, “cordially re- 
commending their congregations to establish primary and other 
schools, on the plan of teaching the truths and duties of our holy 
religion in connection with the usual branches of secular learn- 


ing. 

A remarkable article appeared a short time ago in the columns 
of the Advance, a Congregational newspaper published in Chi- 
cago. It fully sustains the views and the line of conduct of 
Catholics in regard to the question of education, and with such 
ability and fairness that we give the communication, by Dr. Ly- 
man, entire: 


“PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS. By Henry M. Lyman, M.D.—Passing one day 
through a squalid quarter of the city, my attention was attracted by the 
rising walls of a lofty building which overlooked everything in the neigh- 
borhood. In size and form it seemed designed for some industrial pur- 
pose; but certain churchly emblems on its front indicated other reasons 
for its existence. I soon discovered a worthy Irishman, who, in reply to 
my question, informed me that this was the new building for the parochial 
school connected with St. So-and-So’s church, and that, when completed, 
it would accommodate fifteen hundred scholars. 

“ Here, said I to myself, is another example of that almost superhuman 
wisdom which guides the operations of the Roman Catholic Church, 
Everywhere, even among the poorest inhabitants of our great cities, these 
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people are paying their taxes for the support of public schools, and are pay- 
ing without a word of complaint. In addition to this heavy tribute, they 
are also quietly finding the money for the erection not only of splendid 
churches, but also of costly school-houses. This quiet season of prepara- 
tion, however, will not always last. The time is not far distant when a 
large proportion, if not the majority, of Roman Catholic children will be 
furnished with the means of education in their parochial schools. Then 
will arise a demand either for emancipation from the requirement of taxa- 
tion for the support of public schools, or for a division and allotment of 
their share of the fund thus produced. 

“The result of such a demand is easy to foresee. It will be successful in 
spite of opposition, for it will be founded on the eternal principles of jus- 
tice. To compel a man who is spending his money for the education of his 
children in the manner which he believes to be for their highest good—to 
compel such a man to submit to burdensome taxation for the maintenance 
of a system of education which he believes to be erroneous and dangerous 
is the height of injustice. The first dawning perception of this truth is 
evident in the recent elimination of the Bible from the public schools. 
This is an attempt to secure justice by removing one cause of complaint 
against the public-school system. But while it removes one objection it 
creates another which is far more serious. The complete secularization of 
the education thus provided deprives it of the greater portion of its value. 
It is useless to assert that intellectual training will make men more moral, 
or that it will add to the security of the state. History teaches the con- 
trary. The secular education imparted at our public schools produces men 
and women fitted only for those forms of worldly activity which require 
little or no moral discernment. The ambitious, unscrupulous adventurer is 
the legitimate product of such an education; and of such characters the 
world has never known a dearth. The great want of the age is moral train- 
ing; but that can never be obtained at a purely secular school. For this 
reason the Roman Catholic Church is right in its theory of churchly edu- 
cation for the young. If the clergy are to influence the community other- 
wise than by their lives and their official ministrations, if they are to retain 
their hold upon the masses, they must fashion the minds of the rising 
generation. Children who are trained to go to church, to respect the rites 
and the ministers of religion, to believe in a future state and in the exist- 
ence of a God who rules the universe, can never wholly escape from the 
influence of such ideas. But the children of irreligious families—and they 
form the majority—who attend a school that has been deprived of all reli- 
gious color and of nearly all moral flavor, receive no such impression ; and 
they naturally grow up indifferent to everything but the pleasures and the 
profits of this world. It need excite no surprise that paganism so greatly 
abounds, when we are doing our very best to create pagans even out of the 
children of the church. 

“Our public-school system is a splendid monument of self-sacrifice and 
of zeal for the improvement of mankind, and it should never be wholly 
abandoned. But it has far outgrown its legitimate sphere,and by misappro- 
priating certain of the most important functions of the church it has well- 
nigh paralyzed the influence of the church in certain directions, The time 
has come when our Protestant churches must resume the responsibilities 
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which they have resigned, unless they are willing to remain passive specta- 
tors of the prosperous growth of indifferentism and scientific infidelity. By 
the side of every church should stand the parochial school-house. Then 
the unjust system of school taxation which now disgraces our civilization 
would soon become a thing of the past. The morals of the pulpit would 
then find their way through the school-room into the community, instead 
of being, as now, forbidden to emerge among Jews and Gentiles beyond the 
door of the church. Instead of the uniform drill which now compels all 
children everywhere to walk in the same ill-chosen rut, we should have in 
different localities different methods of instruction, with a corresponding 
richness of variety in the result. Instead of having the education of our 
children placed under the supervision of an irresponsible power emanating 
from the dregs of the populace, we should feel iff our churches a revival of 
interest in the subject of education which would enlist the attention of the 
best men and women in the community. We should have better school- 
houses, for the taste and skill and wealth of our people would then have an 
opportunity for modifying the architecture of school-buildings. By limit- 
ing the demand for public schools, and by diminishing the money raised by 
taxation for their support, the temptations to official corruption would be 
proportionately diminished. The centres of population in our cities would 
tend to assume greater stability, for the church and the school-house to- 
gether, surrounded by stately trees and well-kept grounds, would form a cen- 
tre of gravitation far more permanent than anything that Protestant Chris- 
tianity has yet produced. The Roman Catholic priest has always succeed- 
ed in securing ample room and permanent accommodations for his church 
and his school and his convent in every one of our cities, while his wealth- 
ier Protestant brother is content with the space between two curbstones, 
at some narrow street-corner, from which the first wave of advancing com- 


merce too often washes him into obscurity. It is high time to ask which of 
these twain is the wiser.” 


A clergyman of the same denomination sustains in the Ad- 
vance Dr. Lyman’s thesis as follows: 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS OR PAROCHIAL? By Rev. A. S. Kedzie —This is a 
coming question, the discussion of which was well begun by Dr. Lyman in 
a recent Advance, and continued by Pres. Pickard—a revolutionary ques- 
tion, withal, and one that must be taken in hand by the best thinkers of our 
times. It is plain to what answer the Roman Catholicsare coming. When 
years hence they are found educating their children in their parochial 
schools, at their own cost, and an immense cost, demand will be made for 
a division of the school fund, or at least an exemption of the Roman Catho- 
lics from the school-tax. And such exemption will come, even if by as slow 
a process and as hard a fight as did Catholic emancipation in Great Britain 
over fifty years ago. Fair-minded and even-handed justice will prevail in 
the long run. 

“Will Protestants demand parochial schools? Dr. Lyman says, Yes. 
So do I: unless the radical defect in our public schools is remedied. What 
is that defect? Not that most of our public school-buildings, in their loca- 
tion or construction, threaten with disease the coming generations of wo- 
men—though that be a lamentable fact ; not that the public schools fail to 
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teach religion—a teaching which in this age of the world’s history belongs 
to the family and the church, the Roman Catholics to the contrary notwith- 
standing ;* but the defect is an extreme secularization of studies—so ex- 
treme that children are put to no study of the essential moralities of life, in 
man’s relation to his fellow. 

“ Our public schools cost a very large part of the taxes paid. What do 
they promise in return? To train boys and girls into the men and women 
the state and society need. But many of those thus trained come to fail- 
ure—not failure in business, but a failure in themselves as men and women, 
In such case wherein comes the failure? Not in their ignorance of arith- 
metic or of ordinary studies pursued in the schools. But failure comes be- 
cause, in the formation of their characters and in the growth of their 
minds, there has not, by study, been ingrained into their minds and cha- 
racters the essential principles of morality—not as a part of religion 
(though finding their highest sanction in religion), but as being not less 
essential to the business of life than is a knowledge of the multiplication- 
table and of applied arithmetic. 

“ Sent out from the public school into the active duties of life, ignorant 
of the application of the fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth com- 
mandments of the Decalogue to the duties of life—not as a part of religion, 
but as essential laws of conduct in intercourse with their fellows—they will 
be as likely to come to failure as men and women as they would to make a 
failure in business if they were sent out unskilled by any study of arith- 
metic, and ignorant of its application in the transactions of business. Daily 
there is written down a long list of men and women who have made them- 
selves failures. In such case the failure comes because the principles enun- 
ciated in the last six commandments of the Decalogue were not applied to 
the conduct of life. Failure in this life can be conceived as coming in no 
other way. 

“ Here a peril is found standing across the path of every man’s and wo- 
man’s success. It is not the exclusive duty of the public schools to arm 
men and women for meeting this peril; but if in this our schools do not 
help, they confess their radical defect. 

“ Nearly every morality of the Decalogue comes into play in the inter- 
course of children under twelve years of age, and especially when at school. 
It is a grievous wrong to have them ignorant of the help which an intimate 
knowledge of these principles would afford. When and how to resist the 
tyranny of an ugly boy or the influence of a corrupt girl should not be 
left to the uninstructed and unaided impulse of the occasion. Oral instruc- 
tion by an incompetent or even competent teacher, and the influence of.the 
teacher’s example, good as these may be, will not meet the case. There 
should be a text-book for boys and girls under twelve years of age, in which, 
illustrated by stories and brought out by questions, the principles in- 
volved in the daily intercourse of their lives are set down for study and reci- 
tation. And these are the essential principles of all conduct between men. 
In the family as well as in the school would such a book be of use. 


* Nore,—Either the Advance has made a misprint or our Congregational clergyman is rather 
mixed up, or has made a slip of his pen; for if parents would do their duty properly, neither the 
church nor the state need trouble themselves about schools for the education of children, This 
is the Catholic idea of parental rights and obligations. 
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“Then, as in the grammar department, where three-fourths of the chil- 
dren finish their education, there is a written arithmetic studied in the pri- 
mary department, yet covering broader. ground, so in this grammar depart- 
ment there should be a larger text-book on the practical moralities of life, 
taking the scholars over a wider range in these studies, the first principles 
of which they had previously mastered. And for the few who reach the 
high-school there should be a still larger text-book, some standard work on 
moral science. 

“The defect of our public schools, the more glaring because they are so 
much and are supported at such immense cost, is that they utterly fail to have 
a course of study in those moralities between man and man which are es- 
sential in a healthy civilization. So is it even when good order is main- 
tained in the school and some oral instruction in moralities is given. This 
defect leaves open the way to ruin, with what terrible results the daily 
record of our times shows. 

“If the time cannot be lengthened so as to include these studies, then 
the course of study must be reconstructed, including the essential and omit- 
ting the less practical. Else, between the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholics and the parochial schools of Protestants, as designed by some, 
our public-school system may come to partial disuse and thus be in danger 
ultimately of overthrow.” 


Fresh light on this subject appears to have broken suddenly 
upon the minds of some of the Methodist brethren. The M/etho- 
dist, a popular organ of this denomination, published in this city, 
says, in an editorial under the title “Concerning Denominational 
Schools” : 


“Our object in this article is to say squarely that, in our judgment, the 
denominational schools of the land, as compared with the purely secular or 
state schools, are, on moral grounds, incomparably the safest. If only in- 
tellectual culture were to be considered in connection with the education of 
our youth, then our state or secular institutions would doubtless answer a 
sufficiently good purpose. Such, however, it needs hardly be said, is not 
the case. Trained character, not less than trained intellects, is needed on 
their part. Not more important is it that our youth should be educated to 
habits of accurate and vigorous thought than that they become established 
in habits of virtue—rooted and grounded in the knowledge and love of . 
truth. Now, we hold that the superiority of denominational over secular 
schools is especially seen in this, that their influence on character, as a rule, 
is immeasurably the most salutary. 

“ Again, a firm and genial Christian tone pervading a school, by warming 
the heart, stimulating conscience, and strengthening and bracing up all 
the better elements of one’s nature, is eminently calculated to predispose 
the pupil to faith as well as to virtue. Our state institutions, as a general 
thing, are hotbeds of infidelity not less than of vice. That unbelief should 
be fostered and fermented therein is not unnatural. The restraints of reli- 
gion are removed. The pride of intellect is stimulated. Science, falsely so 
called, usurps the place of the Bible. Doubt is engendered, and finally un- 
belief, full-blown, with all its arid negations, comes to be the fixed and set- 
tled habit of the soul.” 
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It appears that a friendly critic took the editor to task for his 
former article, and here is his reply : 


“A valued friend writes, in criticism of some recent remarks of ours: 
‘Shall we withdraw all support from state institutions of learning and 
hand them over to infidelity?’ This is a different question from the one 
we have discussed ; and we believe a sufficient reply is that there is no dan- 
ger of such withdrawal, and yet very little hope that individual Christian 
men can permanently secure a Christian character to -state institutions. 
Our point is very different. We have said, and thoroughly believe, that 
our church should invest ten millions at least in the next ten years in de- 
nominational schools. Why? Because we believe that this system is the 
American one and the only safe one. If the men who must give this 
money, if it is given, are told that the denominational system is a tem- 
porary one, for the present safety of our church, we do not believe that they 
will give it. If we were to advocate, as we have been earnestly urged to do, 
an increase of national support to higher education, we should feel that we 
were cutting the throats of our colleges by frightening benefactors away 
from them. We put the denominational system on the highest ground, be- 
cause we believe it to be the true ground; and we believe that our church 
must speak decisively, in this sense, before our colleges are helped to the 
means of a vigorous life.” 


In a subsequent number, in answering another critic on the 
question of “ Higher Education,” the editor makes some very 
wholesome remarks which it would be well for our statesmen at 
Washington to reflect seriously upon in these times. He says: 


“An important principle in the case is that it has an unwholesome ef- 
fect on a man to give hima liberal education for nothing. He ought to 
pay something as a safeguard to his manhood. This is one reason why 
education by the state ought to stop when it has met the common and uni- 
versal demand. There may be an argument for educating the few at the 
expense of the many ; but it is certainly inexpedient to do so in a country 
where private beneficence has founded denominational and other schools in 
the expectation that education would remain ‘free’ for everybody to en- 
gage in. There is a real moral objection to higher education by the state— 
religion and morals would suffer if the national treasury were drawn upon 
to compete the denominational school out of existence. But it will be said 
that no such monopoly is intended. Of course not; but when once a faucet 
draws a stream from the sub-treasury, the music of the golden stream en- 
tices other men to insert other faucets. There are precedents enough al- 
ready for the thing we deprecate in the interest of morals and religion.” 


If we abstain from bringing forward more proof on this point, 
and from other sources, it is lest we should weary our readers; . 
but sufficient evidence, we think, has been produced to show that 
the true position of Catholics towards our public schools is now, 
by an intelligent and influential class of Christians of all denomi- 
nations, rightly understood, publicly acknowledged, and perfectly 
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justified. It is evident, also, that Christian parents, Protestant as 
well as Catholic, are not and cannot be content to send their chil- 
dren to schools, unless they are directly religious and positively 
Christian. It is our matured opinion that the American people 
throughout the length and breadth of this land, if left to them- 
selves, would prefer almost unanimously religious schools for 
their children, provided that these could be made to meet all the 
just demands of the state, and satisfy at the same time the consci- 
entious convictions of parents. It is becoming daily more and 
more evident that a purely secular education will never take root 
in a country whose people are like Americans, who, while hold- 
ing divergent beliefs, yet are sincerely attached to Christianity. 
Is it, therefore, premature to say that, after much dispute and long 
discussions, there is in the main an agreement between Catholics 
and Protestants on the Public School Question ? 

We are inclined to think not, and this is no small gain; but 
more is required. The question of the hour is: Shall we con- 
tinue to allow our public schools to follow their disastrous course, 

ewhich tends to undermine the Christian faith of the children who 
frequent them, and is biassed in favor of irreligion? Or shall 
common sense and fair play reign, improving our school system 
by making it what it professes to be, truly “public,” honestly 
“free,” and perfectly “common”? The answer to this question 
is not so difficult with fair-minded men. 

Let all schools, whether secular or denominational, stand, as 
they should do in this free country, equally before the state. Let. 

the state pay with even-handed justice for that instruction to 
children, and that only, which will make them—itself being the 
judge—intelligent voters and good citizens. Surely it is no busi- 
ness of the state how or by whom this instruction be given, so 
that it be well done and thoroughly to its satisfaction. A plan of 
education of this character would be truly free, deservedly pop- 
ular with all classes of citizens of our republic, and strictly in 
harmony with the democratic principles of our free institutions. 
If these principles of equal rights and fair play, on which our 
republic is founded, were applied to public education, education 
would not be crippled and confined as it is under the existing one- 
sided system. Every school would receive, whether Christian, 
Jew, or Gentile, that quota from the state, and no more, which 
would be both legitimate and just under our form of political 
government. This would be satisfactory to every reasonable de- 
mand. No American ought to wish for more; and the American 
state cannot grant more without going beyond its proper sphere. 
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The public schools under such a plan would continue to exist for 
those who prefer them, and receive their fair share of payment 
from the state. Denominational schools would be founded by 
those who prefer them, and receive also their quota from the state. 
Must we repeat, usque ad nauseam, that this payment of the state 
to denominational schools would not be in any sense for their re- 
ligious instructions ?— for with this the state, constituted as ours, 
has no concern. The state would pay solely and exclusively for 
that instruction which it rightly requires, and for nothing else, and 
according to results. The cry of union of church and state, or the 
state supporting religion or sectarianism, against such a plan, is 
hypocritical or infidel. Such charges could be made with justice 
and truth against the present public-school system. It is well 
understood by every sensible American that, in a community 
made up of different religious beliefs, all religious instruction 
must be left for its support upon the voluntary principle. Sure- 
ly a religion which is not self-supporting cannot be worth having. 
What honest man would wish to proselyte or pervert the minds 
of his neighbor’s children under the cloak of common schoolsg 

A plan of this kind for schools works well elsewhere and in 
communities like our own, composed of a variety of religious de- 
nominations, and to the perfect satisfaction of all, whether Catho- 
lic, Protestant, Jew, or Nothingarian. Why would it not work 
well here? We affirm that it would, because it would fully satisfy 
the consciences of parents of every form of religious belief, and 
at the same time it is in perfect accordance with the spirit of in- 
dividual liberty which is characteristic of American civilization. 
Shall parents under the monarchical governments of Europe be in 
entire liberty to send their children to schools in accordance with 
their religious convictions, and in the United States, the freest po- 
litical government under heaven, be subject to an oppressive tax 
if they would exercise this freedom? Our system of public 
schools, as now organized, is an anomaly to all the principles 
upon which the whole framework of our political fabric depends. 

It is sometimes said that our common schools tend to the 
“ unification” of the divergent elements of our people. This is 
a mistake, because, as these are now organized, they create dis- 
sensions and do not content the whole people. “ Unification ’— 
what’s that? That word sounds strange to American ears! Does 
it signify a species of dead-level communism? How often must it 
be repeated that the genius of our republic favors the cultivation 
of individual greatness, and not the creation of a powerful nation 
at the expense of the manhood of its citizens? Let, then, the 
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great principles of American liberty enter into our common- 
school system unhindered. These would extend its organization 
so as to include the thousands upon thousands of children running 
at large in our great cities, and spread its fair and impartial wings 
over all the children of our great republic. American principles 
would lift education out of the arena of politics, lessen its ex- 
pense, and render it, like the common air we breathe, free to all. 

Protestants have been taught by a perhaps irreparable loss 
the necessity of a positive Christian education—a lesson which 
they might have learned without any danger, for it is contained 
in their version of the Bible in the following text: “ Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old he will not de- 
part from it.” Catholics have been saved this loss, but by sacri- 
fices that it would be difficult fully to estimate. The only gainer 
in this conflict has been the common enemy. 

We put the serious question directly to the conscience of 
every earnest Christian, it matters not what may be his peculiar 
creed: Shall not the increasing tide which is flooding our coun- 
try with irreligion and immorality be stopped? The time is at 
hand for all sincere Protestants to awake from their sleep, if they 
would have their children retain a positive belief in Christianity. 
Many are aroysed and have spoken, and spoken publicly and 
to the point. Some of these we have quoted. But more than 
words are called for at such a crisis. Actions speak louder than 
words, and speedy action, and action with vigor, is now called 
for. For things nowadays go at a galloping gait. And can any 
intelligent Christian harbor any longer the slightest doubt that 
the battle-field between Christianity and infidelity lies mainly in 
the answer to the public-school question? 

Catholics and Protestants both agree that, in view of their pa- 
rental responsibilities, they cannot send their children to other 
than positive Christian schools. But it is admitted by all that a 
state such as ours cannot teach or pay for teaching religion. 
Therefore the defects of our public-school organization must be 
remedied by amending it according to parental rights and con- 
sistently with American ideas of religious liberty. This is the 
issue. Will Protestants join in this issue against the common 
enemy of Christianity, save the Christian faith of their children, 
and secure the future of our Republic? 
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PROTESTANTISM AND THE BIBLE. Lectures delivered in St. Ann’s Church 
on the Sunday evenings in Advent, 1880, by the Rev. Thomas S. Pres- 
ton, V.G., LL.D... New York: Robert Coddington. 1880, 


The list of Father Preston’s published works, devotional and contro- 
versial, show him to be an indefatigable worker, and he has now given us 
another controversial work of no less value than its predecessors These 
lectures are a sequel to his former discourses upon the nature and results 
of the Protestant Reformation. The author considers and disposes of the 
Protestant fables that the Scriptures were unknown to the Catholic people 
until the time of Luther’s famous discovery of the Bible, and that the church 
had purposely suppressed the Scriptures and prevented their use, in order 
the more effectually to introduce the papal system. He shows the ab- 
surdity of this popular belief of Protestants by bringing forward the fact 
that after the invention of printing the Bible was published, with the sanc- 
tion of the church, not only in Latin but in the vernacular and that Catho- 
lic versions into the principal tongues of Europe were in vogue long before 
the time of Luther. The next step is to show that while Protestants base 
their whole system upon the Bible, they cannot prove the Bible itself. 
Rejecting the authority of the church, they can prove neither the in- 
spiration nor the canonicity of Holy Scripture. But e%en if they could, 
their way of salvation by the Bible alone is an absurdity, because it 
makes the knowledge of the truth dependent upon the invention of print- 
ing, thus leaving out in the cold all those who lived in the fourteen cen- 
turies preceding that invention. We cannot suppose that God would have 
proposed a plan of salvation thus unavailable to a large portion of the hu- 
man race. Private interpretation, moreover, leads to endless contradictions, 
and thus defeats the very end of Scripture. The history of the Bible among 
Protestants shows nothing but differences—differences as to the canon of 
Scripture, differences as to correct translation, differences as to the mean-: 
ing of the sacred text. Besides, Protestants have never been and can never 
be agreed as to what inspiration really is. Thus they are sure of nothing, 
and the logical result is rationalism and infidelity. 

The failure of the Protestant system of propagandism by means of 
Bible distribution is shown from the testimony of their own agents, and 
this is perhaps the most interesting and valuable part of these lectures. 
The case is strongly put, and the conclusion is unavoidable. 

In contrast toall this is the position of the Bible in the Catholic Church. 
From the infallible authority of the Church only we know that the Scriptures 
are inspired, and we are instructed what books we are to receive as canonical. 
The Catholic, therefore, comes to the study of the Bible with a certainty 
that it is the word of God, not believing that here is the only fount of di- 
vine truth, nor that the Scriptures contain a// the revelation of God, but 
relying upon the judgment of the church, “the pillar and ground of truth,” 
to teach him what he is to accept as divinely revealed. 
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This is but an imperfect abstract of the argument of these lectures. 
Their form is popular, their style clear and forcible, and they are well 
adapted to awaken to a sense of their real position those who still cling to 
that phantom which they call “ Bible Christianity.” 


IRISH DISTRESS AND ITS REMEDIES. The Land Question. A Visit to 
Donegal and Connaught in the Spring of 1880. By James H. Tuke, 
author of A Vistt to Connaught in the Autumn of 1847. London: W. 

, Ridgway; Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co. 1880, 


The agitation in Ireland during the last twelvemonth has at last at- 
tracted English attention, and as a consequence many of those members of 
“the aristocracy ” and “the gentry ” who have a literary turn, and many of 
the Bohemians of the English press, are coming forward with remedies. 
But besides these interested or ignorant writers we find occasionally an Eng- 
lishman who understands the condition of affairs in Ireland and is willing 
to speak at least a part of the truth. Mr. Tuke is an Englishman and be- 
longs to the Society of Friends, a denomination which has shown a great 
deal of kindly feeling towards Ireland. He was one of a committee ap- 

. pointed in 1847 to distribute help in behalf of the Friends among the starv- 

ing in Ireland, and he made a similar tour during the distress last year. 

His pamphlet, while containing little that can be new to those familiar with 

Ireland, is no doubt something of a revelation to his countrymen. He de- 

sires, he says, “to bring to bear on the subject the knowledge gained in his 

earlier or later visits to Ireland, combined with the familiarity with ques- 

tions affecting the land which a long residence in an agricultural county 
and his experience as a country banker may have given him.” 

“It isin South Mayo,” says Mr. Tuke, “that the great seat of. disturb- 
ance exists, and where, as I have noticed, the largest body of police is quar- 
tered, and where there are many men who dare not stir out of their houses 
without an escort.” Speaking in general of what the English call the 
“agrarian outrages,” he says that “ not more than one in five of the offend- 
ers are discovered or punished. This applies solely to offences connected with 
the land; for as regards other crimes, they are dess freguent than in England, 
and as readily punished.” Mr. Tuke, indeed, thinks it hard for his country- 
men to realize the true state of affairs. “Take Norfolk, for instance,” he 
say, “ which has nearly the same area as Mayo; ... let us imagine that in 
every small town or village of that agricultural county companies of armed 
men were stationed in barracks, varying in number from five to fifty, whose 
duty it was, by day and by night, on foot and on horseback, to patrol the 
country ; eight hundred to one thousand men are thus employed in Mayo, 
while two hundred and thirty-six rural police constables suffice for nearly 
double the population in Norfolk.” A remarkable contrast, truly, between 
flourishing Norfolk and poor Mayo. But Mr. Tuke informs us that in this 
very South Mayo “the chief landlords are nearly all non-residents—five or 
more—whose total rental, taken out of the country, cannot be less than 
eighty thousand a year.” That is to say, a tax of four hundred thousand 
dollars a year is levied on these struggling farmers and fishermen to in- 
crease the revenues of foreigners. Nowonder South Mayo is a “ great seat 
of disturbance.” 

Mr. Tuke, like a great many others, speaks of the poorer farmers of 
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Ireland as “ peasants.” But there is really no such thing in that country as 
a peasantry in the true meaning of that term, even though O’Connell, with 
his wonted gush and for a purpose, may have declared that Ireland had 
“the finest peasantry in the world.” There are true peasants in Germany, 
in France, in Russia, but they are the descendants of serfs, and they could 
by tradition lay claim to no right in the soil except what their lords might 
choose or be forced to give them. Previous to the French Revolution, and 
to the later emancipations in Germany and Russia, they were regarded as mere 
appurtenances of the estate. The so-called peasants of Ireland are for the 
most part the descendants of free clansmen who never owned a lord, 
whose chiefs were supposed to be of their kin, and who had a communal 
right in the territory of the clan—a right which, in spite of foreign legisla- 
tion, these ‘peasants” still more or less boldly assert and endeavor to 
maintain. It is true Mr. Tuke partly expresses this : 

‘‘ The Irish peasant believes that he possesses an inalienable right to the soil ; that the land- 
lord is not the sole owner, but that he has with the landlord a joint ownership, a ‘ joint pro- 
prietorship,’ not simply in the little plot of land on which he has built his hut, but justly also, 
with other tenants, communal rights of stray, or grazing, over the mountain or bogland of the 
townland. I am here speaking of those who may be regarded as the old and natural tenants of 
the soil, who have lived there for generations, and by whose industry whatever there is of culti- 


vation in the land, whatever there is of building on the estate, has been effected. We have no 
analogous condition of the land in England.” 


The greatest poverty is that which prevails along the western coast 
counties from Donegal to Kerry, where the population, according to Mr. 
Tuke, is too much crowded to flourish even if tenant proprietorship were 
established. But here Mr. Tuke seems to overlook the fact that many of 
these poor people so wretchedly huddled together have within forty years 
been evicted from the rich, arable lands where there is room and to spare, 
and that these lands, which of right belonged to those evicted tenants, have 
been turned into “demesne lands” for English gentlemen or into grazing 
farms, of which both the stock and the profit go to England or Scotland. 
There can be no sort of excuse, then, for a government emigration scheme, 
though Mr. Tuke is inclined to favor such a measure under qualifications. 
In all justice English legislation must provide for the pauperism which 
English legislation has created. During 1847-48 the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, an English nobleman, one of the largest landowners of Kerry, sent 
shiploads of his famishing tenants to this country, and they were landed in 
this city without a penny to their name. Our government has a right to 
keep a strict watch on this emigration scheme. 

Mr. Tuke’s pamphlet is valuable more for the accuracy with which it 
describes some of the crying ills of the west of Ireland than for the reme- 
dies which it proposes. No settlement of the Irish land question can be 
satisfactory or permanent which does not recognize that the land of Ire- 
land belongs to the Irish people. As England by fraud vested the title to 
a large part of the land in foreign rent-gatherers, England must rectify the 
injustice she has done and in some way reinstate the tillers of the soil, who 
are its rightful owners. 


ANGLICAN RITUALISM. Abbé Martin. London: Burns & Oates. 188r. 


Ritualism is an extraordinary phenomenon which ordinary people wheth- 
er Catholics or Protestants cannot account for. It is really no more unac- 
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countable than any other aberration of the human mind. Human nature 
is liable to erratic movements, and the mere fact of possessing more or less 
of revealed truth does not remove this tendency. The only perfect safe- 
guard even for those who are convinced that all which Jesus Christ has 
revealed is the absolute truth is an unerring externa] rule and criterion, an 
infallible teaching authority to which an unreserved obedience is freely 
given. This which is true in respect to faith is also true in respect to 
morals. The revealed law does not suffice, without an authority to inter- 
pret and apply the law. Obedience to the one rightful teaching and ruling 
authority which represents Jesus Christ the Sovereign Lord is the aifferen- 
tia which distinguishes a Catholic from every other species of professing 
Christians. No matter how many truths taught by the church a man may 
hold for some other reason than the teaching of the church, no matter how 
many things commanded by the church a man may do for some other 
reason than the commandment of the church, he is not formally and ex- 
plicitly a Catholic on account of this belief and practice. He may not 
actually err in belief or conduct apart from this one error of not recogniz- 
ing the rightful authority of the church, yet he is destitute of a perfect 
safeguard against error and is liable to error. In the last analysis, his own 
individual reason and conscience are his rule, and both of these are fallible. 
The individual reason acting on the Christian revelation can construct for 
itself an indefinite number of systems of doctrine and religious practice, ap- 
proaching to or receding from, by indefinite degrees, the genuine and perfect 
objective truth. Those who reject the unerring criterion and rule of au- 
thority are logically all rationalists. From the Greek schismatic to the 
Unitarian, all are alike, and all tend towards some form of rationalism. In 
fact Schelling is one of the principal authors of that Neo-Catholicism which 
calls itself “ Old,” having transformed his former Transcendental Pantheism 
into this shape, and it was through him that the faith of Dédllinger was first 
corrupted. Gioberti was another of the same sort. From the days of the 
apostles to the present moment, these counterfeit presentments of the 
genuine Ideal of Christianity have been incessantly manufactured by the 
minds and imaginations of men who were not directed by the infallible 
Catholic rule of faith. All are on an equal footing in respect to the Catho- 
lic Church so far as total separation from her indivisible unity is concerned. 
The collection of men who adhere to the communion of the schismatical 
bishops of the East, the collection of men calling themselves Anglican 
Catholics, are no more a part of the visible body of the church than Pres- 
byterians or Unitarians. Those of them who have divine faith, sanctifying 
grace and inward union with the soul of the church have them by an ex- 
traordinary way, as a Unitarian, a Jew, or a Pagan may have them, and are 
inculpable for their error only when they have the excuse of invincible 
ignorance and good faith. 

It is singular to find a Frenchman so familiar as the Abbé Martin shows 
himself.to be with all the ins and outs and curious turnings and windings 
of English Ritualism. He is remarkably quiet and courteous in his manner 
of dealing with Anglicans of all sorts, especially the Ritualists, and ex- 
tremely complimentary to the English people except in regard to one point, 
viz., their logic. Indeed, he seems rather to go to an extreme in the credit 
which he gives to the Ritualistic party in the Church of England. It is 
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well, of course, to abstain from expressing any harsh judgment of indivi- 
dual persons, but on the other hand it becomes us to be cautious about 
assuming that almost everybody is in good faith and free from the guilt of 
schism, heresy, or at least culpable negligence and indifference in seeking 
for the truth and corresponding to grace. There are so many grievous sins 
committed by Catholics through wilful violations of the law of the church, 
and even sometimes open rebellion against the authority of their bishops 
and pastors, notwithstanding their faith and the abundant means of grace 
which they possess, that we can hardly assume universal innocence among 
those who are in the unfortunate position of sheep wandering at large 
without a fold or a shepherd. 


IRISH SAINTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By the Right Rev. Patrick F, 
Moran, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880, 
(For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


No other writer of the day has, to our thinking, written so intelligently 
on Irish ecclesiastical subjects as Dr. Patrick Francis Moran, the present 
' Bishop of Ossory. His knowledge of the early Christian history of Ireland 
is most extensive, his judgment is calm, and his presentation of facts is 
easy and graceful. His volume of Essays on the Early Irish Church and his 
History of the Archbishops of Dublin are two of the best works that have 
yet appeared in illustration of Irish ecclesiastical history. And now he has 
given us a volume on the /rzsh Saints in Great Britain which will add 
not a little to his reputation. . 

Fault is sometimes found with a certain class of Irish writers who treat 
of the golden age of their country’s history, in. that they claim too much 
for the land of their affection ; they are accused of laying hands on the 
saints and scholars of other nationalities and claiming them as their own. 
They take for granted, it is said, that for three or four centuries all Chris- 
tendom revolved around Ireland as the common centre of sanctity and 
learning, and wherever a great saint or scholar appears during that epoch 
he must of necessity, they think, be associated with their country. There 
can be no doubt, certainly, that Erin absorbed a very large proportion 
of the sanctity and learning of the Christian world during the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth centuries, but there were very many holy and learned men 
in all these centuries who were not Irishmen, and it would be very unjust 
and absurd for the Irish to claim the glory of them. Dr. Moran is 
far too jealous of the dignity of his cause to put forth any groundless 
claims, and whenever he includes a name in the lists of the Irish saints 
that is also to be found on the calendar of another nationality, he is careful 
to give his reasons for it, and they are generally sufficient. Thus, St. Cuth- 
bert, the patron of Durham, has been regarded as one of the most dis- 
tinctively English saints on the calendar, and when we found Dr. Moran 
claiming him for one of his “Irish saints in Great Britain” we confess we 
felt some little alarm for his lordship’s historical accuracy ; but after we had 
read the evidence in the case all alarm, and even all doubt, were removed. 
There is another very common historical misconception which Dr. Moran 
takes occasion to correct in this work. St. Columba is very generally ac. 
cused of being, at least in his earlier years, a man of a rather vindictive 
disposition ; he is said to have provoked a civil war to revenge an injury 
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done him. And it was to make atonement for all this that he became an 
exile from his loved “ Erin, where the songs of the birds are so sweet.” 
Even Montalembert, who was full of enthusiasm for the grand old saint of 
Iona, did not attempt to acquit him of any of these charges; and no small 
share of the admiration which his countrymen still bestow upon him is at- 
tracted by his supposed warlike character. But alas! for the venerable 
legends of the past. It now turns out that St. Columba was no warrior at 
all, that he was gentle, peaceful, and forgiving from the beginning, and that 
a single drop of blood was never shed in his quarrel—in fact, that he had no 
quarrel at all. It was the love of souls that made him an exile from that 
land whither his “ gray eye ever turned in yearning.” 

We trust this new volume of Dr. Moran's will receive the attention it so 
well deserves, It is full of information on a most interesting subject, and it 
should be very generally read in Catholic circles, 


LirE OF FATHER ALEXIS CLERC, S.J., SAILOR AND MARTYR. By Rev. 
Father Charles Daniel, S.J. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co. 1880, 


We have read through this life of Father Clerc and have found it most 
interesting and edifying. It depicts the career of a man of ourown day who 
had to contend with the most adverse influences, but who, being faithful to 
the inspirations of divine grace, overcame them all and obtained at last the 
martyr’s crown. 

Father Clerc reached the age of thirteen under the influence of a de- 
voted and pious mother, but the religious impressions derived from her 
were soon smothered by the infidelity and hatred of religion prevailing in 
the state schools, to which he was sent by his father. After graduating at 
the Polytechnic he chose a career in the navy. Fora little while he led a 
rather reckless life, like the rest of the midshipmen with whom he was 
thrown, but the sight of the heroism and self-sacrificing life of some French 
missionaries to the Gambier Islands in the South Seas aroused him to-more 
noble thoughts, and then, after a long and difficult struggle of some years 
between these and the evil influence of former habits and irreligious com- 
panions, he finally emancipated himself from the slavery of vice and de- 
voted himself henceforth to the service of God with his whole heart. He 
found his happiness in the exact performance of his duty as an officer, in 
studying the works of St. Thomas, and in the exercise of much prayer and 
communion with God. His piety was not sour or morose; on the contrary, 
he appears to have been uniformly cheerful, and with a playful, innocent 
humor which made him a universal favorite with his associates in the 
navy. In this way he was the means of many conversions, and several of 
his companions, like himself, renounced their worldly prospects to devote 
themselves to a religious life. 

The grace of God kept leading Father Clerc higher and higher, until, 
after ripe and mature deliberation, he came to the irrevocable determination 
to quit the navy and join the Society of Jesus. Then he practised for some 
years the virtues of humility and obedience in a way to edify all his com- 
panions, though hidden from the eyes of the world. God, as a reward for 
his faithfulness, selected him for martyrdom. He was shot, in company 
with the Archbishop of Paris and other eminent ecclesiastics, by the Com- 
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munists in their rage when the city of Paris was taken from them. One 
cannot peruse this life without being strongly moved to follow Father 
Clerc’s example. Father Daniel has faithfully collected the incidents of 
his life, many of his letters and the testimonies of the friends who knew 
and loved him, and has thus given us a most interesting biography which 
will well repay any one who will read it. 


WETZER UND WELTE’S KIRCHENLEXICON. First number of a new and 

improved edition. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder. 1880. 

The first edition of this Encyclopedia of Catholic Theology and its affi- 
liated branches of sacred science was published between the years 1847 and 
1856. The supervision of the publication of this second edition was en- 
trusted to Dr. Hergenroether and the work begun by him. His elevation 
to the dignity of cardinal having brought with it the obligation of under- 
taking new duties, the care of editing this great work was devolved upon 
Dr. Franz Kaulen, assisted by two hundred and fifty-three contributors, 
among whom are to be found such distinguished authors as Gams, Hein- 
rich, Hettinger, Hurter, Janssen, Jungmann, Moufang, Rohling, Scheeben, 
Stéckl, etc. The entire work will be issued in ten volumes, each contain- 
ing from ten to twelve numbers of one hundred and ninety pages each, 
royal octavo, the subscription price being thirty-five cents a number. A 
continuous and rapid issue of the numbers of the new edition is promised 
by the publishers. The reputation of the work is established, and the in- 
creased value which the new edition will receive from the vast amount of 
learned labor expended on it is self-evident. 


THE AGE OF UNREASON. Being a reply to Thomas Paine, Robert Inger- 
soll, Felix Adler, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, and other American Rational- 
ists. By Rev. Henry A. Brann, D.D. New York: Martin B. Brown. 
1881. Price twenty-five cents. (For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 

This is not a book but a érochure of about one hundred duodecimo 
pages. Its smallness is a merit, for it was intended to be not a heavy gun 
but a pocket revolver, to be used in a “battle with small arms.” It is a 
very clever and lively pamphlet, terse and well reasoned, written in a style 
of good English, plain, pointed, pungent, sprinkled with allusions to the 
author's extensive reading in literature, with some hard and telling sarcastic 
hits on his opponents, and occasional passages of true beauty and elo- 
quence. This drochure is one which we should be glad to see reach a circu- 
lation of one hundred thousand copies. A great number of similar tracts 
would be useful. More ambitious works reach but a small class of readers. 
We want a popular religious literature for the million. Poison for the soul 
done up in large and small packages circulates everywhere. The antidote 
should be distributed after the same fashion, in equal quantities, and with 
equal zeal. 





THE CHURCH AND THE MORAL WorLD, By the Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, S.J. Library Edi- 
tion. New York: Benziger Bros. 1880. 
- This is a library edition of the work noticed in the December CATHOLIC WORLD. 
A PEARL IN DaRK WatTERS, A Tale of the Times of Blessed Margaret Mary. By the author 
of Tyborne, Dame Dolores, etc. Baltimore: John B. Piet. 1880. 
THE STONELEIGHS OF STONELEIGH. By the author of 7yborne, Dame Dolores, etc, Balti- 
more: John B. Piet. 1880, 








